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AN ISLAND COMING TO SHORE ■= 


Chief Scout Off to Canada 



Sir Robert Baden-Powell has gone on a visit to Canada, where he will meet many of the 
Scouts in the great Dominion, Here he is seen with Lady Baden-Powell on the Canadian 


Pacific liner at Liverpool, bidding farewell to a Scoutmaster 


TERROR ON AN 
ISLAND v 

AT DINNER WITH THE 
LAND CRABS 

New Light on a Chapter of 
Natural History 

THE GRAMPUS AND THE 
ALBATROSS 

By Our Natural Historian 

We live and learn,, and we learn that 
reality may sometimes be all and more 
than imagination can picture. 

The death of the captain' of the 
German cruiser Emden has brought put 
a Statement by one. of . his conquerors 
which throws an interesting light on 
natural history,.. ' , .. 

After the British cruiser Sydney had 
driven the raider ashore, she had to 
steam fast and far in pursuit of an 
auxiliary vessel of the enemy, so that 
the Emden men had 15 hours on Cocos 
Island before we could get to them. 

Many of the Emden’s wounded, says 
Commander Russell, who was on one 
of the pursuing ships, ’ managed to get 
safely to land, “ but lay in the hot sun 
in a pitiful plight, as the land crabs are 
very ferocious there.” 

In the Clutches of the Crabs 

A week or two ago the C.N. commented 
on the hideous scenes on- islands' where 
these fearful crabs exist on living birds, 
and hinted at other possibilities'. Com¬ 
mander Russell says no more, but 
'sketches in a dozen words a picture of 
■ wounded men. helpless, literally in, the 
clutches of. these awful monsters. And 
so a memorable suggestion, made from 
experience by Mr. E. F. Knight, the well- 
known war correspondent and traveller, 
has its fulfilment. 

“ Iniagine a "sailor,” he say's, "cast 
’ ashore on Trinidad coast, weary, yet 
unable, to sleep a moment on account of 
these ferocious creatures. After a few 
days of an existence full of horror, lie 
would die raving mad,' and then be con¬ 
sumed in an hour by his foes. 

" In all Dante’s Inferno there is no 
more , horrible a suggestion of punish¬ 
ment than this.” ■ ■ 

A Nightmare 

Many descriptions exist in. scientific 
works and books of travel, telling us of 
the' life at home of the land crabs, but 
nothing is more minutely and grimly 
done than Mr. Knight’s sketch of a 
night'with these creatures after he and 
two friends landed from their yacht, 
the Falcon, on Trinidad. 

The smell of fish being cooked brought 
down the crabs from the mountains in 
thousands, and fearful they looked in 
the firelight, like goblin guardians of the 
approaches to some wicked magician’s 
fastness. The voyagers threw lumps of 
fish to the crabs, which stood to eat 
the morsels ravenously where they 'fell. 

ghastly sight is a land crab at his 


dinner, says Mr. Knight. “ A huge one 
was standing a yard from me,” he says. 

" I gave him a portion of fish and 
watched him. He looked at me straight 
in the face with his outstarting eyes, 
and proceeded with his two front claw's 
to tear up his food, bringing bits of it to 
his mouth with one claw, as with a fork. 

"But all this while he never looked 
at what he was doing ; his face was fixed 
in'one position, arid staring at me. And _ 
when I looked rguild, lo !' there were 
half a dozen others, all steadily feeding, 
blit with immovable heads turned to me 
with that fixed basilisk stare'. • It was 
indeed horrible, and the .effect was 
nightmarish in the extreme. 

“ While we slept that night they 
attacked us and would certainly have 
devoured us had we not awoke. They 
did eat holes in our clothes. One of us 
had to keep watch so as to drive them 
from the other two, otherwise we should 
have had no sleep.” 

So now we understand what Com¬ 
mander Russell means by the sufferings 
of the wounded on that island in the 
Pacific where the land crabs were “ very 


ferocious.” It must indeed have been 
a terrible experience for all concerned. 

Truly we live and learn from thing 
like this. We learned from the voyages 
of Scott and Shackleton that the gram¬ 
pus,- at which we have been apt to laugh, 
is a murderer, of the most appalling 
character, which charged the icefloes on 
which Scott’s ponies were and destroyed 
the.ponies ;. and we know that they tried 
again and again to get at the. men 
stranded on the ice with Shackleton after 
the.ship hail gone down. 

* And • perhaps, after all/ there was 
better reason than Coleridge knew for 
the Ancient Mariner raising , his cross¬ 
bow and' shooting the albatross of the 
poem ; for, when pur poor sailors were 
struggling in the cold swell of the sea 
after the Battle of Coronel had run its 
tragic course, it was these birds, pecking 
madly at the faces of the men struggling 
in the sea, which-brought the climax 
to the disaster begun by German guns. 

The war between man and the lower 
animals is still going on, but it is only 
occasionally we hear of strange happen¬ 
ings like that on Cocos Islands. 


THE DOGS THAT 
STOOD AT THE POLE 

WHERE NO ENGLISHMAN 
HAS BEEN 

Untimely End of Admiral 
Peary’s Dumb Companions 

LONE WOLF AND PANIKHAH 

The last of the hardy dogs that stood 
at the North Pole with its discoverer 
have now died. 

The death of Lone Wolf and Panikhah, 
the two last of the tea’m which took 
Admiral Pear}', the American explorer, 
to the Pole, has come about in a. most 
unexpected way. - 

All the dogs, twenty-eight in number, 
belonging to an American dog owner, 
have, died—it is believed by poison— 
and' among, them were the last. two sur- 
vivors of Peary’s great journey to the 
centre of the Polar Sea. 

As it is fourteen years since the 
journey was made. Lone Wolf and Panik- 
hah- must have reached a. good old age 
for dogs. That might be expected, tor 
when they helped Peary to Tasting fame 
they were the strongest members of the 
-big pack of clogs that started on that 
memorable journey over the ice. 

The Journey to the Pole 

When the start was made, in March 
1909, the party of explorers consisted of 
seven members of. Peary’s company, 
seventeen Eskimos, and 133 clogs, with 
nineteen sledges. 

At four points on the. journey white 
men, with the weakest of the dogs and 
some Eskimos, went back to the land, 
and the diminished company went on. 
The last white man to leave was Captain 
Bartlett, who commanded Peary’s ship, 
the Roosevelt, for Peary meant to reserve 
to himself the full credit of success, and 
was evidently not'anxious for an English¬ 
man to share the fame of reaching the 
unknown goal. ■ 

The final stage , of the journey was 
made by Peary himself, a coloured com¬ 
panion, and four Eskimos, the dogs with 
them being the pick of the 133 that began 
the journey. It was this brave little 
band that reached the North Pole on 
April 6, 1909. 

Snow Huts as Shelters 

The only loss of life was one of -the 
white men, drowned when making his 
return trip. Snow huts had been built for 
shelters at each stage of the journey, 
and, though the whole route'was over 
the open sea, the favourable winds pre¬ 
vented the ice from breaking up, so that 
the backward journey was quick, and. 
safe, with' good shelter at the prepared 
resting-places. - 

Admiral Peary,. who. by his careful 
preparation and great courage accom¬ 
plished this notable feat,-was outlived by 
the two brave and Sturdy dogs, who stood 
with him at the Pole, and have just come 
to an untimely end. _ Peary died in 
February 1920. 
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HOME OF THE 
HUMAN RACE 

WAS IT THE SAHARA ? 

Cradle of Man Probably Hidden 
in Desert Sanas 


DRAMAS OF THE EARTH 


Sir Arthur Keith, whose lectures are 
among the most stimulating of public 
events, has been rousing members of the 
Royal Institution to new thoughts and 
theories as to the place in which the 
human race originated. His choice is 
one that would not occur to most of us. 

The great deserts of the Sahara, 
Arabia, Egypt, and Babylon, saj's Dr. 
Keith, were the scene in which Eden 
was centred. These waste places of 
today, with the great area stretching to 
Mongolia, were once blooming, and this 
tract of almost continuous desert was 
the cradle of mankind. Every race can 
be found on its confines today. 

■ That takes us back to a very remote 
past, and he means that it should, for we. 
must realise, he says, that Egypt and 
Babylon with their splendours were 
only remnants of a vast civilisation. 

The Ice Age which affected the north 
had an. influence on other parts of the 
world. It can be traced, says Dr. Keith, 
in .Australia and in Africa, where fluc¬ 
tuations of climate occurred as they 
occurred where the ice crept down south 
and crept back north again and again 
throughout the Earth’s earlier ages. 

The Sahara Under Water 

If, then, we are to regard the Sahara 
as a cradle of man we must agree that 
the changes which have affected it have 
been greater than is commonly supposed. 
Like Great Britain and other lands, it 
must have been up and down in the 
water more than once. For its form 
before its modern desert days was un¬ 
doubtedly sea. , 

, A thrilling wordless drama is pre¬ 
sented by our. Mother Earth. In the 
awful silence of mid-Asia’s desert ways 
stand perfect cities, with dead vegetation 
hanging where it withered, and houses 
with their implements and writings and 
crafts, with not a living soul to tell the 
tale of sandstorm tragedies which left 
them lifeless a thousand years ago. 

The’, English fisherman in the North 
Sea lets down his trawl on Dogger Bank 
and brings up the bones of lions and 
tigers and mammoths which roamed 
there when the sea broke in and drowned 
them and.the land ; but in the Sahara 
the traveller finds high on the hills the 
shells of cockles and other life forms 
which flourished in the waters of the sea 
that the desert has succeeded. 


Reclaiming the Desert 

Shall we ever reclaim the Sahara ? 
Undoubtedly we shall; we fhall have 
to reclaim the deserts to make room for 
increasing, populations. But the men 
who do it will need a new race of archi¬ 
tects.;. So great is the change of tem¬ 
perature between the day and the night 
that the very rocks split with a'noise like 
guns, and fragments 200 pounds in 
weight burst off and crash to earth. 

The Crystal Palace, near London, is 
found to expand and contract six inches 
in the course of a summer afternoon. 
What would be its fate in the Sahara ? 

Perhaps’Time will bring other changes 
there as great as any yet produced, and 
so make it available again, without our 
efforts, for human habitation. Be that 
as it may, it was there, according to 
’ Sir Arthur Keith, that the human family 
took its rise. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Borghese , , 

Delagoa . i s 
Ecuador » , 

Guatemala. s 
Junkers . . 

Mont St. Michel 
r Nacre . . , 

Venezuela. , . 


i . . Bor-ge-ze 

, , Del-ah-go-ah 

, . . Ek-wah-dor 

. Gaw-te-mah-lah 
. . . Yoon-kers 

. Mon San Me-shel 
. . . . Na-ker 

, . Ven-e-zwe-lah 


DUEL IN THE SKY 

The Stoat and the Eagle 

REMARKABLE SCENE IN 
THE ALPS 

Royal eagles carry off lambs and kids 
and rabbits, and encounter little resist¬ 
ance from their powerless victims ; but 
an eagle at Engelberg, in Switzerland, 
which had captured a stout stoat, found 
its captive more than it could manage. 

Up and up soared the eagle in great 
circles, with the stoat in its strong 
talons; but observers saw that the 
stoat was fighting for its'life, and that 
beak and teeth were having a duel in the 
air. It seemed an unequal combat, but 
suddenly, like, a broken aeroplane, the 
wings of the eagle collapsed, and, still 
with the stoat in its talons, the great 
bird fell through the air into the snow. 

■ Swiss guides who ran up to the spot 
found both’the stoat and the eagle dead. 
The stoat had bitten into a vital organ 
of the eagle ; but had itself been killed, 
eitherby the eagle’s beak Or by the fall. . 

BUFFALO FOR THE TABLE 

First Bison Ranch Started in 
the West 

The bison, or American buffalo, which 
a year or two ago was nearly extinct, is 
now multiplying so rapidly that it is 
being -more and more' used for com¬ 
mercial purposes. : " , 

It i§ expected that before long, the 
north-west lands of the United States 
that are unsuitable for corn-growing 
will be cqvered with buffalo ranches and 
stockyards, and that thousands .of tons 
of meat will be supplied by them to 
America' and Europe, sent either in 
refrigerator ships and trains or packed 
in tins.like bully beef. 

One western packer has already- 
started a buffalo ranch on 25,000 acres 
of grass country between the Yakima 
and Columbia Rivers. He bought a 
thousand head of bison, paying from 
£60 to £80 each for them, and it is his 
intention to begin next year sending 
carcases to the market every season. 

The experiment is being watched with 
the greatest interest, and if it proves 
successful others will follow his example, 
and we shall see the western districts of 
North America once more teeming with 
millions of bison, though they will not 
roam wild as they did fifty years and 
more ago. See World Map 

TRESTLE BRIDGES GOING 
Replacing Timber with Earth 

The old wooden trestle bridges which 
cany American and Canadian railways 
over valleys and chasms are fast being 
replaced with eartli embankments., . 

In the old days when the railways were 
being built timber w-as cheap,, and the 
trestle bridge was the most economical 
method of carrying the track over valleys. 
Such bridges need careful looking after, 
however, and since timber has risen 'in 
price they have become expensive to 
beep up. There is always the danger, 
too, that they may be destroyed by 
forest fires. 

Wherever possible, therefore, they are 
being replaced by embankments built 
of earth, and in the last seven years 21 
trestle bridges, with a total length of 
12,171 feet and ranging in height up to 
122 feet, have been replaced by the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad alone. 

Over four million tons of earth were 
used for the purpose, and the biggest 
project was the building of one embank¬ 
ment 2159 feet long with an average 
height of 57 feet. See World Slap 

AN ENGINE’S WILD DASH 

A French engine whose brakes were 
out of order dashed away without a 
driver for 25 miles, through several 
stations, at sixty miles an hour, and 
did no damage, except to itself when it 
was switched into a siding and bumped 
into an embankment. 


HANNIBAL’S 
; - ELEPHANTS 

Their Remains Found in 
a Carthage Stable 

SEARCHING FOR A SUNKEN 
GALLEY 

Count Bryon de Prorok, the archaeolo¬ 
gist from Harvard University who has 
begun to dig amid the ruins of the great 
city of Carthage, has already made a 
discovery which will appeal to the 
historical imagination. i 

He. has found in some stables the 
tusks and teeth of elephants—probably 
of jtlie elephants used by the great 
warrior Hannibal. This discovery has, 
of course, mainly sentimental value; 
but it is quite possible that the Count 
may discover treasures more precious 
..even than those of Tutankhamen’s 
tomb ; for, though we do not know a 
great deal about Carthaginian civilisa¬ 
tion-, we do know- that Carthage was 
formerly'a large and wealthy • city.. - It 
covered about seven square miles, and 
•had‘ harbours, a hippodrome, splendid 
baths, aTorum, and an amphitheatre. ■ 

• Tn the time of Hannibal it had a popu¬ 
lation of about a million. 

■ After the sack of Rome the Vandal 
king," Gaiseric, took back to Carthage 
four hundred galleys filled with treaT 
su'res, and perhaps some /of th ese 
treasures' may be found in the ruins, 
together "with some of the treasures that 
were -in the city when it was destroyed 
by .'the .’Romans in 146 B.c. 

. The Count hopes to lay bare, ill the 
temple of' Tanit, the altar where child¬ 
ren were sacrificed, and he intends to 
open the Punic tombs, where: the 
treasures’ of Queen Dido and Hamilcar 
are supposed to be buried. 

He is .also to search for a Carthaginian 
galley sunken in five fathoms of water 
near Carthage, and believed to contain 
gold, bronze, and marble statuary brought 
from Athens. See World Map 

PANTHER IN A GARDEN 
And a Leopard in a Street 
EXCITING SCENES 

The. gardeners of one of the palace 
gardens of Nandod, the capital of 
Rajpipla State in India, found in the 
garden at* dawn part of the mangled 
body of a dog belonging to the palace, 
anil .later .they came across a panther 
roaming about the grounds. 

They at once gave the alarm, and the 
Maharaja- made up a shooting party 
which included Captain Aird and Cap¬ 
tain Byron of the Governor’s staff. The 
shooting party took up their position on 
tiie roofs of summer-houses and other 
convenient points, and the beaters 
started to drive the panther out of cover. 
TO everyone's astonishment, there ap¬ 
peared three panthers—a father, mother, 
and a cub. All three were secured, > 
At Mandalay a Similar incident 
occurred.. A leopard was found hiding 
under a house in a crowded part of the 
city, and, after being pelted with all 
kinds of missiles by an excited crowd, 
it was shot dead. - - 

Probably the leopard had come down 
the Irrawaddy river as a stowaiyay on 
one of the steamers’. •; ■ ,Z 

EXPEDITION TO TIBET 
-Discoverer of a Library 

Colonel P. Kozloff, the Russian ex¬ 
plorer, is soon to start on a three years’ 
expedition to Tibet. ' . . 

In a previous expedition, which he 
carried out . from .1907 to 1909, he dis¬ 
covered the dead city of.Kharp-Khoto, 
and brought back a library of 2500 
volumes ryritten in six languages. He 
also discovered a great collection of 
paintings, ■ tapestries, statuettes, and 
domestic utensils, dating from the ninth 
to the eleventh century. . ' 

During his present expedition Colonel 
Kozloff will revisit Kharo-Khoto, 


SHALL WE EDUCATE 
OURSELVES? 

A SERIOUS SIGN OF 
THE TIMES 

What is Happening in a Great 
Northern City 

CUTTING DOWN THE SCHOOLS 

By.Our Political Correspondent 

One of the most serious signs of the 
times is the widespread’ tendency to 
undervalue and attack and hamper 
popular education. 

The attack is ■ made always in the 
name of Economy. The expense of 
education has risen rapidly at a time 
when the country is feeling the pinch of 
poverty, and when all eyes are searching 
for ways of saving expense it is natural 
that education should be closely watched 
to see if it has become extravagant. 

Unfortunately, a strong undercurrent 
of distrust of education has- always 
existed in England, in striking Contrast 
with the popular enthusiasm for educa¬ 
tion in some other countries. ’ 

Attack on Education 

Many ’ employers who want cheap 
labour . of ’ the commoner kind have 
wished in their hearts they could get it 
from an uneducated class, unspoiled by 
ambition, and the kind of parents who 
look only at the-needs of the moment 
have wished that their children should 
earn something now, even though, by 
the loss of schooling; they lose the chance 
of earning more in the future. This sort of 
opposition to education still exists, and 
it is now being strengthened, under the 
pressure of public lack of,. funds, by 
urgent demands for economy, no matter 
what suffers. 

A very striking instance of an open 
attack on education has been seen lately 
in a great northern city, which up to the 
.present could be named as one of the 
brightest examples in Britain’of a public- 
spirited handling of education. - 

A Living Organism 

This city has every modern form of 
education, properly graded, and has 
had a’ right to be proud of its system. 
Now the City Council decrees that all its 
committees . shall cut ' down expenses 
according-to orders. 

Most of the: committees can do. that. 
They have plans of work—like the paving 
of a street—which may be . postponed. 
But education is not a dead, material 
thing like street paving ; it is a living 
organism which does not admit of life - 
being stopped -to order. ’ 

The Education Committee, when 
ordered by the City Council to cut down 
expenses by £20,000 for the year, pointed 
out that, as the Imperial Government 
paid half the expenses, cutting down 
£20,000 worth of work paid for out of the 
rates meant cutting down £40,000 worth 
of actual work, .and to save in a year 
£40,000 worth of educational work whole 
branches of education must utterly cease; 
such work as the teaching of domestic 
science to girls, all teaching of the use of 
tools to boys, and all training of boys for 
special forms of apprenticeship. 

A System Long Built Up 

The answer of the City Council was 
that the saving must be made, but the 
appearance of wiping out all this work 
might be saved by keeping, a’ few centres 
of the work going, a kind of skeleton staff 
for possible revival in future years ; and 
money might be found for this by dis¬ 
missing teachers with long service and 
high salaries, and substituting young, 
inexperienced teachers with low salaries. 

Here we see the direct clash between 
a rudely used mechanical economy and 
essential education. A system long built 
up is smashed by a resolution passed by 
men who for the most part have taken 
no share in educational work. . 
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ELECTRIC 

WONDERLAND 

OPENING OF A GREAT 
LABORATORY. 

The Infinitely Little that 
Matters Very Much 

WIRELESS VALVES 

Many of the newest secrets of elec¬ 
tricity on which we depend so much 
were revealed the other day at the 
opening of the research laboratory of 
the General Electric Company at 
Wembley, the biggest experimental 
workshop ever established in Britain. 

Model factories, small, yet capable of 
daily turning out thousands of electric 
lamps, wireless valves and so on, have 
been built within the laboratory, so that 
new ideas or discoveries can be put to a 
thoroughly practical test. The com¬ 
pleteness of the place is bewildering. 

But one idea stands out in the mind 
of the visitor to this wonderland of elec¬ 
tricity, and that is the infinitely little 
which is responsible for the splendid 
things the electrician can do today. 

The metaL filament lamp is an 
example. Made by cunning and deft 
machines, which in a few minutes piece 
together a few shapeless bits of glass 
and wire and mould them into the bulbs 
which light our homes, these lamps owe 
the greater part of their wonderful effi¬ 
ciency - and their brightness to a tiny 
trace of phosphorus. When the completed 
lamp is first lighted, the phosphorus 
gives a faint bluish .glow for a second, 
unites with the residual gases in.the bulb, 
and increases the efficiency of the lamp 
a hundred times. 

Protecting the Workmen 

A similar example of-the extraordinary 
effect of the little bit which, as it were, 
leavens the whole, is seen in the new 
wireless valves of Dr. Langmuir, which, 
by the use of a millionth of a grain of 
impurity deposited on the filament, arc 
increased a hundred-thousand fold in 
their power to emit electrons. 

The'big valves used for transmitting 
wireless messages actually give off X- 
rays in the process of_exhausting them; 
and the workmen have to be protected 
from the harmful effects of the rays by 
means of lead screens. 

Wireless valves were seen at Wemb¬ 
ley being exhausted by a remarkable 
vacuum pump in which a stream of 
boiling mercury carries off almost the 
last traces of air, leaving only a thou¬ 
sand-millionth part of what was origin¬ 
ally in them. While an electric lamp is 
exhausted in a few seconds, a wireless re¬ 
ceiving valve takes over an hour, so much 
higher is the vacuum required. 

In almost every department of the 
great world of electricity the scientist 
has to deal with infinitely small things 
which make or mar the success of great 
electrical enterprises. 


NOTHING TO DO . 

1 he Tragedy of a Beautiful Ship 

Probably the last word in tramp 
steamers is laid up on the Clyde, 
waiting for work. 

The moderate sized cargo steamers of 
the past were not equipped with much 
comfort or luxury, but the splendid 
improvements which have taken place 
in the design of ships have not been with- ~ 
out effect on the purely trade vessels, 
and this ship, the British Monarch, has 
many modern luxuries, and even a 
hospital with four beds, though she is 
of only 5660 tons. 

She is fitted with engines burning oil, 
and with double-geared turbines. The 
officers’ quarters are panelled in mahog¬ 
any and beautifully upholstered, and the 
petty officers and sailors are provided 
with large and airy mess rooms, and 
with sleeping quarters fitted with baths. 

The tragedy of it is that, for want of 
trade, this splendid vessel is laid up in the 
Clyde with nothing to do. ' 
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ETON COLLEGE 
OPEN TO ALL 

WHAT THE REGISTER HAS 
REVEALED 

Bricklayers and Packers Send 
Their Sons to Eton 

FAMOUS MEN FROM A 
FAMOUS SCHOOL * 

We scarcely look upon Eton College 
now as a democratic institution. How¬ 
ever great its educational fame, it 
cannot be called democratic. 

It appears, however, from the Eton 
College register, which was made public 
not long ago, that in the 18th century 
Eton was as democratic an institution as 
could be found in all England. 

It was the regular practice of the 
tradesmen of Eton and Windsor to 
send their sons to the famous school, just 
as today a tradesman may send his son 
to any local secondary school. 

Eleven Premiers from One School 

' Many boys of very humble origin were 
scholars at Eton, and we find in the 
register of the 18th century the sons 
of a bricklayer, a poulterer, a cook, a 
baker, a ballet master, and even a packer. 
Of what they became in after life we have 
no record, but probably they continued 
their father’s businesses ; and it is inter¬ 
esting to think of the shops in Eton and 
Windsor being conducted by old Eton 
scholars. Would it not be an advantage 
all round if the practice were revived ? 

Of course, Eton College produced many 
great men in all walks of life. For 
instance, at least eleven Eton boys have 
become Prime Ministers 
Sir Robert Walpole Earl Grey 

The Earl of Chatham Viscount Melbourne 

Lord Grenville Earl of Derby ■ 

Lord North Marquis of Salisbury 

George Canning W. E. Gladstone 

Earl of Rosebery 

Charles James Fox, who almost became 
Prime Minister, and for a time was so 
in all but name, was also an Eton scholar. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Boys 

Eton has produced more than a 
dozen Viceroys of India, a score or two 
of archbishops and bishops, and many 
judges, classical scholars, and scientists 
like Sir Joseph Banks, Robert Boyle, 
and Sir John Herschel. The Eton poets 
include Waller, Gray, Praed and Shelley ; 
and other writers are Horace Walpole, 
Henry Fielding, Henry Hallam, and 
Dean Milrnan. 

It would indeed be difficult to find any 
road to fame, or even to notoriety, that 
has not been traversed by some Eton boy. 
Lord George Gordon, the popular dema¬ 
gogue who died in gaol, was educated at 
Eton ; another scholar was executed ; 
and another transported to Botany Bay. 

One named Fanshaw became Governor 
of Kief and died a Russian senator; 
another. Lynch, became an American 
citizen and signed the Declaration of 
Independence ; another went to France 
and became the bosom friend of Marat. 

Where Worth Counts - 

Another Eton boy, William Combe, 
the author of the Tour of Dr. Syntax, a 
once famous poem, was many things in 
turn. At different times he was a lawyer, 
a British soldier, a waiter, a teacher, 
a cook, a French officer, an author, and 
for the last 43 years of his life spent his 
days in prison for debt. 

It really adds to the reputation of 
Eton to think that it has turned out, in 
addition to statesmen and soldiers and 
scholars, successful tradesmen. 

After all, school is the most democratic 
of institutions, and the prince and the 
packer’s son are equal in the sight of 
. their fellows, unle’ss the . packer’s son 
happens to be a better cricketer or oars¬ 
man or footballer than the prince, when 
he takes first rank. 

What a pity the spirit of school cannot 
be carried into after life, and men be 
judged not by wealth or social standing, 
but by worth and character and ability. 


The Childreiis Newspaper 

THE PRISONER OF THE LIGHTHOUSE 


The Wolf Lighthouse on a calm day 


The chief keeper and his assistant amusing 
themselves with a gramophone 


The assistant keeper attending to th9 
lighthouse lamp 


The glazier is at last able to leave the lighthouse 

The keepers of the Wolf Lighthouse, which stands on a lonely rock off the Cornish coast, 
have been stormbound during the long spell of rough weather, and a mechanic who went 
to the lighthouse to put in two panes of glass was kept a prisoner for six weeks. Here 
;we see him leaving the lighthouse at the close of his long stay 
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GOVERNMENT GIVES 
■WIRELESS A CHANCE 

BARRIERS REMOVED 

Rig Opportunity for Linking 
Up the Ether-Ways 

FAIR/PLAY FOR ALL SYSTEMS 

Wireless is supremely an invention 
for the British' Empire. In no other 
nations'or group of nations can it be of 
such-profound interest and value. Yet 
its development has been disgracefully 
delayed, arid only now have the official 
barriers to wireless progress been 
removed. The Government has awak¬ 
ened at last to a great reality. After 
twelve years o.f needless delay it has 
decided to give wireless its free chance 
in fully linking up the British Isles with 
the rest of the world. 

The story of British wireless in the last 
twelve years has been that of the dog in 
the manger. . The British Government 
has been the dog that could not use the 
contents of the- manger, and Private 
Enterprise has been the one that could 
have used its contents and was not 
■ allowed to come near. 

The Government plan was to keep big 
wireless stations in it’s own hands by 
shutting out private competition ; but 
it has. not done what it claimed the right 
to do—that is, it has not established 
stations of such a character that wireless 
could compete all round the world with 
cable telegraphy. 

Circling the World 

So slow and dilatory has the Govern¬ 
ment been that the wireless isolation of 
Britain has become a public scandal. 

All the while the Marconi Company 
has been pleading for free competition 
and meeting with refusal. British 
business and the newspapers of the- 
Empire have been protesting in favour 
of healthy competition between private 
wireless enterprise, and Government 
wireless, and between wireless and cable 
telegraphy ; but all without effect. Even 
now, apparently, it is only pressure by 
1 he Overseas Dominions that has led to a 
reversal of the official attitude 

A change has' come, at last, however. 
The Prime Minister' has announced that 
licences will be granted to private enter¬ 
prise, or, ■' in other words, the Marconi 
Company will-be able to erect the wire¬ 
less stations necessary for circling the 
world with British wireless. At the same 
time, in order that there may be no 
monopoly, the Government reserves the 
right to have its own State-controlled 
wireless chain reaching to all parts of 
the Empire. 

A Stimulus to Exertion 

It is universally felt that this is what 
is needed'. A fair field and no favour is 
what is wanted, whether the competition 
is between the .Marconi Company and a 
State system, or between aerial messages 
and messages sent along wires by land 
and sea. Open competition will be a 
stimulus to exertion and invention, and 
at the same .time a check on greed. A 
private system only might be as bad as a 
Government system only. Both are 
needed tp secure reasonable efficiency 
and cheapness. 

The preliminary delays have" been 
little, short of disgraceful, but the right 
conclusions have -been reached at last, 
and now We may expect that within a 
comparatively short period a great 
development of wireless communication 
will re-link the different British Com¬ 
monwealths together and quicken busi¬ 
ness all over the world. 

OIL IN AUSTRALIA 
Search for Fuel 

Oil is now almost as important as coal 
for civilisation, and it seems possible 
that new sources of this valuable sub¬ 
stance may be found in Australia, for, 
on the advice of Professor David, of 
Sydney University, the Australian Gov¬ 
ernment has invited geological experts 
to test the Northern Territory for oil. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Gathered by 



LONDON’S GREAT 
ARENA 

To Hold 40,000 More Than 
the Roman Colosseum 

WEMBLEY STADIUM 
NEARLY READY 

A remarkable piece of;work is nearing 
completion. A'huge sports ground, or 
stadium, to - which athletes from all 
nations Will come, is receiving its finish¬ 
ing touches at .Wembley, and will soon 
be ready to receive 125,000 spectators, 
if necessary, for the final game for the 
Football Association Cup. 

That, however, is but one event; 
provision is made for vast companies of 
competitors in sport, of whom 500 can 
be entertained at once. There are all 
sorts of baths and dressing-rooms, stands 
for thousands of sightseers, and a motor¬ 
car way for privileged people toj reach 
the heart of the main pavilion. 

All this.suggests comparison with the 
most famous of all arenas, the Colosseum 
in old Rome, a. structure which, after 19 
centuries, remains among the vastest 
ruins on Earth. It was begun by the 
Emperor Vespasian to celebrate the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, and 
30,000 of the Jewish prisoners formed a 
double line-'.from Rome to the Tivoli 
quarries 17 miles-away, so that the stones 
used were passed from hand to hand. 

This enormous structure is 611 feet 
long, 50.7 feet wide, and 162 feet highland 
was capable of seating 8.7,000 spectators. 
Only its brickwork remains ; the superb 
marble with which it was covered has 
been stripped to build palaces in Rome. 

For five centuries it was used-as an 
arena for the most appalling spectacles 
ever witnessed by a public audience. 

The old , Greeks had magnificent 
theatres, in which the finest drama of 
all ages was produced ; but the Romans 
demanded displays 'in which blood 
flowed and life was cheap. Historians 
say that 400,000 human lives were sacri¬ 
ficed in that terrible arena. The opening 
festivals, lasting three months, gave 
posterity a terrible lead, for in that short' 
time a thousand gladiators and 5000: 
animals died in combat there. 

There have been . few buildings so 
colossal as the, Colosseum. Even today it 
towers vast and gaunt and awe-inspiring., 
But our Wembley arena has a' sweeter 
purpose, a gentler and kindlier end. ■ 

It will not match the noble ideal of the 
Greeks,- but-it will, by honest sport, put 
to shame this foremost of Rome’s -storied 
monuments. - ■ 

PIT-BOY POET 
The Archdruid of Wales 

Evan Rees, Archdruid of Wales, who 
has just died at 73, had an inteicsting 
and chequered career. 

As a boy of bight he worked in the 
pits, and afterwards became a railway- 
porter. But his heart was in religion, 
and poetry, and in. 1884 he was ordained 
a minister of the Welsh Calvanistic 
Church. Even before his ordination he 
won the National Eisteddfod Chair, in 
1881, and he repeated the achievement 
four times, afterwards. In 1905 he was 
appointed Archdruid. 

AT SCHOOL WITH A 
BROKEN SKULL 
Surprising Incident 

A twelve-year-old Welsh schoolgirl 
playing hockey was struck on the right 
temple by the hockey ball. In spite of 
the knock she was able to go on playing, 
and the next day she sat for an examina¬ 
tion. Soon after the examination, how¬ 
ever, she died, and it was found that her 
skull was fractured. ' 

That sounds very extraordinary ; but 
many people have had their skulls frac¬ 
tured without being aware of the frac¬ 
ture, and have been able +0 work and 
play after the injury. 


Italy has abolished its visa for British 
passports. r, 

A.very ricli salt deposit lias lately" been' 
discovered in Nova Scotia. . 

A great London shop in Oxford Street’ 
served fifteen million people last year. 

113,597 patents ” were filed in/ the 
United,- States last year, the largest, 
number in,history. ' .. f-' . 

' .Wireless 

About. 90,000 English people are now 
licensed .to have a "listening in” 
apparatus .in their homes. „ 

£14 Due for 46 Years 

An Oxford'firm has received a cheque' 

' in settlement oDan undergraduate’s bill 
of £r4 contracted in 1877. 

_The Briton’s Heavy Burden. 

While th.fi British citizen pays /16 12s, 
a year . in. taxes, the Frenchman pays 
£5' rgs, -fid.;- arid the American £5 i is. gdf. 

" . -. ^ Poor People .7 

The. Queen; lias lately been visiting-a 
district in. London where ten thousand" 
people live in eight hundred houses, , -■■ .. 

, Wheat Sowings in Italy . • 

The area sown with wheat in Italy is 
now estirhated to be 11,614,006 acres', 
/which compares with 11,491,000 acres a 
year ago./. 

:A Ton of Bibles a Day 

- The.Britishand Foreign Bible Society, 1 
which-has been having a 119th birthday 
party;, sent out last year a ton of Bibles, 
.every, day. 

Tennis on Skates , 

Tennis on • jee is providing Canadian 
winter-sport lovers with a real novelty: 
Courts are marked off on the ice,-and. 
ordinary nets are used. 

A Fight in Parliament 

During a debate in the Rumanian 
Parliament a fight occurred among the' 
members, and .twenty deputies were 
more or less seriously hurt. 

Mother and Daughter Week 

A Mother and Daughter Week is tp 
be started in Canada, on the same lines, 
■as the Father and Son Week, to which, 
•the C. N. referred the other day. 

« A Dog’s Lohq Walk ( 

An American dog that was lost as a 
puppy- 806 miles from home has just 
come back to its owner. It had made 
the jou.rney home in nine months. ... . 

; The Duke and the Poor 

The Duke of York, having received 
£2500 as a wedding present, is giving it 
to the poor of five cities—Tondon,' 
Glasgow,- Cardiff, Belfast, and York. 

' Three Eggs a Day 

A bantam hen . at Brixton - recently 
laid three eggs in one day. These were 
placed under a broody hen, and have 
hatched out into three sturdy bantams.' 

The Power of Rain 

' Rain has suddenly been plentiful in 
Queensland, with the effect that, in a 
week or-two, sheep that had been, worth 
half-a-orown - became worth .thirty 
shillings. , 

IV1.P. and the Law 

The record for breaking the motor 
laws, is said now to belong to one of'our' 
law-makers. Viscount Curzon, M.P., 
who lias just been fined for the 18th 
or 19th time. ' / 

The Buffaloes of Alberta 

■ The'buffaloes in the Canadian Govern--' 
ment herd at Wainwright, Alberta,-are- 
increasing in numbers so quickly that 
an open season for buffaloes' may be 
declared next year. 

Japan and Prohibition. 

Dr. Starr Jordan, Chancellor of the 
famous Stanford- University in Cali¬ 
fornia, who has just returned from Japan, 
predicts that the Japanese will adopt 
Prohibition within a few years. 

The British Pay Their Way 

The British Dominions, like the 
Mother Country, are all paying their 
war debts honestly. Last year Australia 
repaid £525,000 ; South Africa £380,000 ; 
New Zealand arid British Guiana over 
£140,000 each. Foreigners, please copy. 


VILLAGE CRAFTSMAN 

Mirror-Maker of a Suffolk 
.7 Village 
REFLECTORS FOR THE GIANT 
,7. TELESCOPES 

1 One of the joys of journalism is that ; 
-it .enables us to. extend the world’s^ ; 
.knowledge of the men who have helped 
progress by inyention or original work 
Or'- thought ; but there is-also much' * 
buried, romance in the working lives pf , 
men who have made, their mark by, 
mechanical skill. ;---.,/ 

" We’ all hasten to honour the astro¬ 
nomer who adds to human knowledge, 
for/instance ; but what of the man'who 
.byfiis skilful craftsmanship made'The 
essential parts of the instruments by 
which the astronomer pursued his search? 
..?A„ correspondent supplies us with a ’ 
striking' instance of this successful .co¬ 
operative craftsmanship.. In the village - 
of Walpole, Suffolk, there lives, quietly * 
retired, and now 88 , Mr. Calver, who - ,, 
for nearly sixty years has been making 
.reflecting mirrors for observatory. tele¬ 
scopes, _ and who is still sometimes 
forind in his workshop. 

Remote from the World’s Busy Hub 

. /From his schooldays he felt a deep 
interest in astronomical science, and as 
; a-; young man he developed that interest 
in the ; Leistou Mechanics' Institute, 
Suffolk, till.. he established a practical 
.connection with celestial observation by .; 
^mastering the making of optical mirrors 
for reflecting telescopes. “ . , 

! At the present time this sterling- , 
"craftsman can feel proud, in his quiet 
Suffolk, retirement, that his reflectors,' ' 
lhave such a reputation that they are in- 
use in the great observatories of Green-. 
;wich-, Paris, Yerkes, and Lick. A large 
part of the world’s celestial photography 
. hag been. accomplished through .instru¬ 
ments that are equipped with his mirrors. 

We welcome the opportunity of making 
more widely known this fame of fine 
work quietly done in a Suffolk village. 

NATION’S YOUTH 
Wise Words of Four Great 
Doctors 

LADY ASTOR’S BILL 

It is a splendid thing to see these four- 
names at the foot of this letter, for these 
four -men know well what it is they are . 
talking about. , 

Lord Dawson is physician to the King ; 
so is Sir Thomas Barlow. Sir Thomas 
' Horder has made valuable contributions' 
to medical science, and is physician to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; and Sir 
Harry Makins is consulting surgeon to 
St. Thomas's Hospital. 

The following is the letter they have 
signed, addressed to The Times : 

“ We desire to enlist’ the support of 
all w-ho' are interested in the physical 
and. moral welfare of 'young people for 
Lady Astor’s Bill,' which proposes to 
niake it illegal in Great Britain to sell 
intoxicating liquor to any person under 
18 years of age for consumption on 
licensed premises. 

“ This is a matter quite apart from 
the principle of general prohibition. 
There can be no doubt as to the desira¬ 
bility of employing, all .possible safe¬ 
guards to prevent the danger of starting 
alcoholic habits in those who-have' jhst 
"entered on the threshold of adult life. 

“ Rapidly developing organs, ;new 
functions, and increased activities re¬ 
quire all the protection that can be 
secured for them during that period, 
when readjustments of vital importance 
have to be made. It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive any valid objection that can be 
raised against Lady Astor’s Bill.” 

There can be little doubt that Lady 
Astor’s Bill is. of the greatest possmie 
importance to the whole nation, and 
that its passing will save thousands . 
of the young from misery, disease, and 
moral degradation. It is inconceivable 
that any well-wisher . of humanity 
should oppose it. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



: A bison ranch has been slarleJ 
i near She Columbia River - the 
. first, it is hoped, of trertj which 
: will be founded for supplying 
buffalo meat lo America and 
I; Europe. See news columns 


Within this "belt Ine sun 
overhead at noon this week 


Equator—the middle 
.line round the globe 


Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat. Mexico, Lower Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and North India. 

Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, Venezuela, Spain, Egypt, India, 
and Japan. Mate. South America. 
Cocoa. W. Indies, Ecuador, Colombia, 
xmd Venezuela. Tea. China. 

Linseed. India. Cotton. India. 
Lentils. Lower Egypt. Rice. Australia. 


1! has been definitely decided As!: 
Sordwsna Bay provides Ibe best site: 
for the qreal new porl for Ibe Union: 
of South Africa which is lo be made 
on IheZululand coast. See new columns : 


A meteorite weighing six lens bas; 
i fallen at ^uetla doing some damage i 

INDIAN OCEA N 

New South Wales has organised a great 
scheme for selllinq 6000 British families 


Son farms, training and financing them. 
.; Ninety-eight per cent of the peoplp of 
: New South Wales are British 



EIGHT HAPPY LITTLE 
PEOPLE 

A Free Holiday in Canada 

Canada' is original in its ways of mak¬ 
ing its advantages known to the world, 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway takes 
the lead in the enterprise. 

The latest plan conceived by the 
C.P.R. is to offer a free trip for seven 
months to four boys and four girls in 
order that they may see Canadian 
farming for themselves, and come'back 
and tell what they have seen. They 
must have been in touch with agriculture 
before as a preparation, and when they 
reach Canada they will be taken to study 
Canadian methods in various places. 

Here are the names of the eight : 

Leonard Grimmer, 14, of Farringdon ; 

Clifford White, 18, of Basingstoke ; 

Gordon Salter, 18, of Hemyock, Devon; 

James Murray, of Hatfield ; 

Joan Moore, 13, of Belton, Loughboro’; 

Emma Absolom, of Finsbury Park ; 

Mildred White, 18, of Hemyock;. 

Ivy Townsend, 17, of Pyrford. 

They will have a holiday which 
numberless people will envy, and will see 
-the Dominions under the most attractive 
weather and harvest conditions. 


CAPTURING BEARS ALIVE 
New Use for the Cowboy 

The picturesque cowboy of yesterday, 
as we said the other day, is now scarcely 
' to be found anywhere in .America save 
on the pictures. About a hundred of 
them, however, have lately been on a 
novel expedition. 

They were taken on a Polar bear 
hunting trip to lasso the bears as they 
swam about in the water, thus making 
possible their capture alive. Over . a 
thousand of the white monarchs of the 
North.were captured in this way, most 
of them being killed for their fur. The 
best were kept alive for sale to zoos. 


A NEW SHOW COMING 
A Clever Austrian’s Wonderful 
Clock 

A clever Austrian metal-worker, is 
leaving his country to show round the 
world a clock he has been making for 
23 years. 

Here are some of its amazingly varied 
features. It has eighteen dial-plates, 
showing the time in as many cities of 
Europe, Asia, and America. . It has a 
chime of sixteen bells; a terrestrial 
globe that turns in 24 hours ; and it 
tells the date, hour, minute, and second. 

Every half-hour a door opens and 
shows the picture of the man who made 
the clock. Six sentry-boxes also open, and 
soldiers appear at their doors. Every 
hour and a half a railway train runs on a 
mountain ascent past an old castle. The 
sun and moon are shown as they rise and 
set. Every hour two cannons are run 
out on the two turrets of the castle. And 
every minute two wooden figures emerge, 
one to play and the other to cobble 
shoes. On the top of the clock stands 
Death swinging his scythe. 

The clock is made entirely of wood. Its 
contriver expects to make a nice little 
fortune out of the world's curiosity. 
Whether he has wisely spent his time or 
not may be questioned, but his cleverness 
cannot be denied. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Old book found in a garret . £1250 
David Gwyn’s English Verses . £1050 
Farewell to Norris and Drake . £1000 
Eulogies of Drake and Grenville £8S0 
MS. of Home, Sweet Home. . £330 

Picture by Corot. £210 

Pair of Charles 11 candlesticks . £164 

A Worcester dessert service. . £136 

1 14 yards of Chinese wallpaper. £105 

Old English four-post bedstead £42 

First edition of Pickwick Papers £39 


STREET CASUALTIES 
1000 Accidents a Week 

The London .Safety First Council was 
founded in 1916 for the purpose of 
taking all possible measures to reduce 
traffic accidents and to secure the safety 
of the public. 

Its activities have been very varied. 
It has dealt with such things as street 
refuges, the position of lamps, the light¬ 
ing of street obstructions, and motor-car 
headlights. It has also distributed 
70,000 educational posters and many 
badges and diplomas for acts of gal¬ 
lantry, and there can be no doubt that 
its energetic action has met with a 
considerable measure of success, for, 
despite the immense increase of traffic, 
the total number of accidents in the 
London streets in 1922 was only slightly 
greater than in 1914. 

Still, however, there is a great deal to 
be done ; for last year there were no 
fewer than 57,000 accidents, most of 
which, no doubt, could have been avoided 
by more prudence and caution on the 
part of the public and on the part of the 
drivers of vehicles. 

BISHOP’S RESOLUTION 
A Thing Not to be Allowed 

The Bishop of London has been 
making a brave speech at the Mansion 
House. He was appealing for the 
churches of East London. 

He had been told, he said, that the 
closing of Whitechapel public-houses 
an hour earlier every night made all 
the difference between heaven and hell. 

“ What do you think we are going to 
have proposed in the House of Lords 
tomorrow ? ” he asked. “ That the 
hour shall be eleven o’clock all over 
London. A more monstrous proposal 
I never heard. These people don’t 
know anything about it. They don’t 
know the difference the extra hour 
makes in Whitechapel. I will die on 
the doorstep of the House of Lords 
before I will allow it.” 


MILLIONTH OF A SECOND 
How it is Measured 
PHOTOGRAPHING AN ELECTRIC 
CURRENT 

This is the age of the infinitely little. 
Scientists are continually dealing with 
things smaller and smaller, and now 
a French physicist, Monsieur Dufour, 
has invented an instrument which will 
measure a millionth of a second. 

When we want to look at anything 
very tiny we use a microscope, and it is 
easy to see such an object when it is 
enormously magnified. The instrument 
of M. Dufour takes a photograph of the 
effect of an electric current which lasts 
perhaps a millionth of a second and 
magnifies it on a rapidly-moving film. 

It would be impossible to devise any 
mechanical instrument that would make 
a definite movement in a millionth of a 
second, but a ray of light which has no 
weight can move with lightning speed. 

This clever French scientist uses a 
narrow beam of what are called cathode 
rays, which falls on the sensitive film and 
is turned aside by a magnet. A current 
of electricity lasting a millionth of a 
second is passed into the magnet, the 
beam of light is turned to one side for 
the same timo, and the line which the 
rays are tracing on the film shows a 
corresponding mark, or deviation. 

The length of the mark is then mea¬ 
sured against the regular waves of a 
line traced by a spot of light reflected on 
the film from a mirror attached to a 
tuning fork, the rapidity of whose 
vibrations is, of course, known. 

BIG LUMP OF COAL 
£T00 to Move it 

What is said to be the largest lump 
of coal ever mined is on exhibition at 
the Utah State Capitol. It is five feet 
square, ten feet high, and weighs eleven 
tons. The cost of mining and trans¬ 
porting it to the Capitol was over -£400. 
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Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
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A Picture 

VY7e all shrink from talking 
vv about what is going on in 
Ireland at the present; time, for 
we do not wish to interfere in 
what is chiefly, though not en¬ 
tirely, the business of Irishmen. 

We want all that is best in 
Ireland to have a fair chance of 
asserting itself, and proving that 
the Irish can govern themselves 
as a civilised people. 

But things are happening there 
which should be known, because 
they show the horror that comes 
into the world when true govern¬ 
ment fails, when murder and 
theft spread unchecked, when 
law has ceased to have any 
power, and savagery, striking 
blindly here and there, is the 
force before which a country’s 
real manhood cowers in fear. 

One incident will serve to re¬ 
veal how completely brutality 
may reign, all humanity be 
quenched, and pity as well as 
right disappear. In the town of 
Bailyconnell a Protestant family 
kept a shop, and in ,the neigh¬ 
bourhood a gang of armed ruf¬ 
fians did whatever they liked. 
The people of any country that 
was really free and in a healthy 
state of mind would have risen 
and mastered these murderous 
men, whether the government 
could reach them by its slower 
movements or not. 

The shop was closed when a 
battering came at the door. 
That is enough in Ireland to 
bring terror into the hearts of all 
inside a house. But in this house 
was a boy with a brave and 
dean heart, who would not be¬ 
lieve that others were different 
from himself. “ I have no ene¬ 
mies,” said he ; and went down¬ 
stairs and opened the door. 

Instantly he was shot through 
the body, and as he lay .in the 
doorway the poor lad was bat¬ 
tered with the butt-ends of rifles 
by his murderers, who kept say¬ 
ing “ Are you dead yet ? ” 
Think of the state of mind of men 
who could do such a deed. But 
it is, apparently, the state of 
mind of a whole party in Ireland. 

The lad was not then dead ; 
he crawled back into the house 
and lived for an hour or two, and, 
dying with his head on the knees 
of a faithful servant, he kept 
saying : “ I hate no one. I love 
my mother.” 

There is a revelation of the 
kind of people who are being 
murdered in Ireland in the name 
of a false liberty and of the kind 
of people who murder them. 

It is a glaring lesson to all the 
world, a lesson taught in several 
lands today—in Ireland, in Rus¬ 
sia, in Asia Minor—that violence 
and murder stalk in horror 
through any land where the 
firm yet gentle hand of Law is 
withdrawn. 


Sport 

JSjow that Monte Carlo has stopped 
its brutal shooting of pigeons, 
could we not stop it in England too ? 

It is not necessary to discuss 
whether pigeon-shooting is a sport. 
The dictionary tells us that sport is a 
game, a pastime, an amusement, and 
the man who can find amusement in 
inflicting terror and pain and death 
on these harmless birds knows no 
more of the sporting spirit than the 
boy who finds it amusing to pull off 
a fly’s wings. 

The best sport is that which gives 
as much pleasure as it takes, and the 
best sportsmen are those who resolve 

Never to blend their pleasure or their pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
© 

Topping 

jyjANY boys think they are very 
modern when they speak of 
some person or object as lopping, 
but the word goes back a very long 
way in history. 

We find it in Bailey's translation of 
Erasmus ; “ His father is alive at this 
time and is a topping lawyer,” 
Dampicr speaks in his Voyages of some 
“ topping merchants.” Locke uses the 
word in his famous Essay, and in an 
old Life of F.llwood we find it in the 
amusing phrase : “ These two Baptists 
were topping blades.” 

But we doubt if any of the authors 
we have cited would have applied the 
word to a noble picture, a glorious 
building, or a majestic piece of music. 
That is a quite modern use of a good 
word—a typical example of the stupid 
use of our beautiful mother tongue. 

© 

Saving the Next Generation 
r |"HE House of Commons came to a 

' noble decision when it voted," by 
an immense majority, in favour of for¬ 
bidding Drink to young folk under 18. 

Whatever grown-ups may think 
about Drink, all right-thinking people 
are agreed that the world would be 
better without it, and Prohibition for 
young people is, at any rate, a safe 
and sound beginning. Over a hun¬ 
dred thousand teachers have asked 
for this Bill which Lady Astor has 
introduced into Parliament, and the 
Churches of all denominations and a 
number of licensing benches and muni¬ 
cipal councils have approved of it. We 
hope it will be carried to its final 
triumph, a great triumph of decency 
and good sense. 

Nobody wants to see our young 
people growing up fond of Drink. Even 
Poland forbids it to young people 
under 18, and Japan under 21. In 
America Prohibition is succeeding far 
beyond the knowledge of people in this 
country, and it will soon hold sway all 
over Canada. The Motherland moves 
slowly, but she moves surely, and she 
is wise in beginning with this great 
step for making the world safe for the 
next generation 


The Art of Friendship 

W E are not quite sure that we ought 
to agree with the philosopher 
who thinks true friendship consists 
in telling a friend when he is wrong. 
It is more encouraging and more 
useful to tell him when he is right. 

Everybody is ready to tell him of 
his faults, but he may grow weary in 
well-doing for want of a little praise. 
The real art of friendship is in telling 
a friend when he is right, and perhaps 
in helping him to realise when he is 
wrong without telling him. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A new series of Treasury notes has 
been issued. We wish the Mint 
would send review copies to newspapers. 

a 

Lloyd George wants to find the 
man who can lead. He had better 
advertise for a drawing master, 
a 

The Kaiser is reported to have lost his 
sense of humour. A little thing like 
that is so easily mislaid. 

a 

Only five people, it is announced, are 
allowed to stand in a bus. The 
names of these 
privileged few are 
not given. 

0 

A doctor asks : 

Do. girls know 
how to eat ? He 
should try one 
.with a bun. 

a . 

A Labour M.P. 

declares that if 
he is anything he is 
British. But sup¬ 
pose he isn’t any¬ 
thing ? 

a 

English custom¬ 
ers, according 
to a shopkeeper, 
want everything 
thrown in. He would still complain if 
they wanted everything thrown out. 
a 

The love of landscape is commoner 
than, the love of architecture. 
There is so much more of it. 

a 

V philosopher reminds us that we are 
all equal when asleep. But even 
then we shut our eyes, to it. 

a 

JTarming in England has become a 
tragedy. Much of it has always 
been harrowing. 

® 

Nonsense from 1941 

|N a book just published a man sup¬ 
posed to be talking in the year' 
1941 is made to say that there is 
a kind of progress in the world which 
is a progress from the less to the more 
complicated, from the less to the 
more organised: nothing suggests, 
except to our vanity, that there is a 
progress from the worse to the better.” 

It may be a very queer world in 
1941, but in 1923 we cannot imagine 
that anybody will then be talking 
such, rubbish as that. 


By Harold Begbie 

We have all heard of Drake's Drum, thanks 
to Sir Henry Newbolt, but how many of us 
know that Drake loved singing and always 
took viols to sea with him ? 

ir Francis Drake he loved a 
song, 

And when he put to sea 
The viols went aboard with him. 

For madrigal and glee ; 

And oft his seamen round him 
came, 

And at their captain’s word 
Rolled out the lovely country 
tunes 

Of Dunstable and Byrd. 

grn Francis he would take his 
part, 

And, to the viol’s string, 

With feet set wide and head up¬ 
raised, 

Most heartily would sing ; 

And soft sometimes his eyes 
would grow 

As far across the sea 
Those English voices rose and fell 

In madrigal and glee. 

His drum Sir Francis only beat 
In battle’s dread employ, 
But every day the strings did play 

Of happy human joy ; 

And palm and date and alien sky 

And all Earth’s foreign seas 
Have heard Drake’s English sea¬ 
men sing 

Our madrigals and 'glees. 

Who Will Buy this Child? 

By Our Country Qirl 

"VY/ill you come to church for a 
moment ? Here you are. It 
is a huge place like a cathedral, but 
it looks odd, for the seats are painted 
white and there is a desk instead of 
a pulpit. It is packed with people 
who look, at first glance, very much 
like an ordinary congregation, but 
seem to be wearing frock-coats and 
dresses which are rather out of date. 
Well, you are in a fashionable Brook¬ 
lyn church, and the clock has gone 
back some sixty years. 

A famous preacher, Henry Ward 
Beecher, has just finished his sermon ; 
he asks leave to say a few words more, 
and beckons a trembling young Negress 
up to the platform. “ This girl is 
going to be parted from her child 
tomorrow,” he says. “ Her price is 
twelve hundred dollars. Friends, will 
you help her to buy her freedom, or 
must she be sold at auction ? ” 

In a few minutes the sidesmen are 
going round with plates which people 
are heaping with money and jewellery. 
When it is announced that there is 
enough to save both mother and 
child, a cry of relief goes up. 

It is unthinkable ! Now, if each of 
us really determined to think honestly, 
and to practise Christianity besides 
professing it, is it possible that sixty 
years hence War may seem as un¬ 
thinkable to the next generation as 
Slavery does to us ? 

© 

What He Forgot 

He wanted but one step to great¬ 
ness—in his hurry to rule all the 
world he forgot to rule himself. 

Charles Kingsley 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


Whether- a ship at 
sea ever passes a 
night-in-gale 
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Over the North Pole by Airship 


THE COUNTRY 
AND A MAN 

END OF A TWO-YEARS 
CASE 

The Effort to Make Law Clear 
and Justice Firm 

GREATNESS AND MEANNESS 
OF LAW 

By Our Political Correspondent 

The law as it works in our country is 
an institution of which all who watch it 
closely must at times be very proud, and 
at other times be deeply ashamed. 

Occasionally the pride and the shame 
come together in one case. That curious 
contradiction is felt as we read how a 
Post Office telegraphist sued the country 
for ^8i ios. owing to him. 

First, Mr. Justice Darling heard the 
case, and decided that the money was 
properly owing. Then the country 
appealed to have this judgment set aside. 
Three judges reconsidered the arguments 
and decided, by two against one, that 
Mr. Justice Darling had given a wrong 
judgment, and that Mr. Sutton, the 
telegraphist, ought not be paid the 
£81 ios. that he held was.due to him. 

Appeal to the Highest Court 

Against this ruling a final appeal was 
made to the House of Lords, acting as 
the highest Court in the realm, and five 
judges announced what they regarded 
as the law on the point. Three of them 
decided against the judgment of the 
Appeal Court and with Mr. Justice 
Darling, while two of them agreed with 
the Appeal Court. 

Thus nine judges gave their attention 
to this case, six being for the payment 
of the claim and three against. The 
three hearings of the case were spread 
over nearly two years. It was necessary 
that the law should be made clear most 
carefully, for on the decision depended 
the payment not only of the ^Si ios.' to 
Mr. Sutton, but a very large total sum 
to a great many other ex-soldiers, whose 
claims were similar. 

, A Desire for Real Justice 

See now the causes for pride, and also 
for disapproval, in our legal system. 
Three times over, in the course of two 
years, do a succession of the best judges 
in the country try, with the utmost care, 
to arrive at a right interpretation of the 
law of the land. What a strong desire 
for real justice does that show ! And 
how bold in the independence of his 
judgment is each of the judges as he gives 
his view against his brother judges ! 

Yet the case takes nearly two years to 
try, and after all it is one that the minds 
of nineteen people out of twenty would 
probably settle, so far as simple justice 
is concerned, in five minutes, after they 
knew the facts. All the rest of the time 
was spent in judging a point of law, and 
not the natural rights of the case. Here 
it^is. Judge it yourself. 

Carrying Out a Bargain 

Within a month of the beginning of 
the war telegraphists were needed so 
badly at the front that trained men who 
were in the Post Office service were 
appealed to to enlist, and were promised 
their military pay as Royal Engineers, 
and in addition their " full civil pay.” 
But, as the war went on, the men who 
did not enlist received, besides their 
ordinary pay, certain bonuses, which, for 
those who were in the same grade as Mr. 
Sutton, amounted altogether to ^81 ios. 


'T’he adventurous flight of Captain 
Roald Amundsen to the North Pole, 
by airship is to be attempted about 
J une 20, this year. He is preparing to start 
from Wainwright, on the north coast of 
Alaska, to fly over the North Pole, and 
continue his journey to Spitsbergen. 

The only explorer who has faced the 
dangers of the Polar Sea by air was 
Andree, the Swedish aeronaut, who with 
two companions left Danes Island, 
Spitsbergen, in July 1897, and disap¬ 
peared from human knowledge. Some 
buoys were afterwards picked up from 
the sea with messages that had been 
dropped from the balloon on the day of 
the ascent; and other buoys came 
ashore without messages. Presumably 
they went adrift after the balloon fell. 

Careful arrangements are now being 
made to avoid such a tantalising silence 


Continued from the previous column 

Had Mr. Sutton not enlisted, he would 
have received this money as he received 
his ordinary pay. He served in the 
army three years and eight months, and 
of that time two years and five months 
were spent, at the front in the malarious 
climate of German East Africa. His 
contention was that by his agreement 
on enlisting he ought not to be paid less 
than his fellow telegraphists were paid 
who did not enlist, for his bargain was 
evidently that he should not lose any¬ 
thing, unless it were his health or life, by 
serving his country. 

Yet the people who represented the 
country’s side of this bargain tried to 
whittle the bargain down till the soldier 
had lost £81 ios. compared with stay-at- 
home workers; and three judges out 


as followed the daring adventure of the 
brave Swede. It is hoped that what¬ 
ever happens to Captain Amundsen, the 
world will hear of it. When he starts, 
the hour of his departure will be sent 
from Wainwright by beacon fires along 
the coast to Noorvik, wffiere there is a 
wireless station, and Noorvik will send 
the message on to a wireless station in 
Spitsbergen. Aeroplanes will be wait¬ 
ing there ready to search the Polar Sea 
if the bold Norwegian explorer does not 
arrive within a reasonable time on the 
Spitsbergen side of the sea. 

Everyone will wash that Amundsen 
may add to his feat of first reaching the 
South Pole the fame of completely 
traversing by air the mysterious Polar 
ocean, which, except for the one visit to 
the Pole by Peary, is only known for 
a few T hundred miles around its edges. 


of nine read the law in such a narrow 
way as to believe it allowed this mean 
deduction to be made. Happily, justice 
has been done at last, and nearly every¬ 
body will be glad, though the cost to the 
country will be heavy, for many other 
soldiers made the same bargain, and 
have been deprived of their bonus 
money, but will now receive it. 

Our English law' is a great and 
dignified, though cumbrous, institution. 
It stands for absolute right. ; But it is 
often possible to reduce it to meanness 
by a paltry reading of some of its u’ords, 
instead of a broad understanding of its 
spirit and intention. 

That is what w r e should all know and 
bear in mind and that is why this case 
is described here, for it shows the law at 
its worst and its best. 


ISLAND FORT COMING 
TO SHORE 

SEA’S STRANGE WORK 
AT MONT ST. MICHEL 

Famous Rock off Normandy 
Coast Ceasing to be an Island 

CURIOUS CHANGE 
WROUGHT BY TIME 

Experts declare that the famous Mont 
St. Michel, off the coast of Normandy— 
the St. Michael’s Mount of France—will 
before very long form a part of the 
mainland, and Normandy will lose its 
most picturesque feature. 

This solitary cone of hard granite 
rising up out of a level expanse of sand 
is a conspicuous landmark for miles 
round. It is really an island, for though 
at low tide it can be approached across 
a causeway a mile long running through 
the quicksands, at high tide it is sur¬ 
rounded by deep w’ater from which the 
towering rock with its picturesque 
castle rises like a spectre. —* 

Nowhere else in the world except 
in the Severn Estuary and in the Bay of 
Fundy does the tide reach such an extra¬ 
ordinary height as at St. Michel. In six 
hours it invades the beach of the bay 
and piles up the waters to a height of 
forty and even fifty feet. 

The Passing of Romance 

At one time a forest covered what is 
now the beach, and the names of the 
villages that stood in the forest have 
been handed down. Traces of them can, 
in fact, be seen at low fide. Then came 
the invading sea, obliterating the forest 
and making the granite peak of St. 
Michel an island. 

But time, with man’s help, has brought, 
its changes. The causeway built across 
the quicksands 'in 1880 has acted as a 
barrier for the sand to silt up against, 
and this sand, being no longer washed 
away, is widening the causeway and will 
eventually extend the mainland till it 
joins the Mount. Then all the romance 
and picturesqueness will have disap¬ 
peared from Mont St. Michel. 

The people of Normandy, however, do 
not want this to happen. The granite 
island with its ancient castle is one of the 
beauty spots of Europe, and d great 
attraction to tourists ; but if it were 
merely a rock on the shore, like the 
Great Orme’s Head at Llandudno, it 
would lose its interest. 

A Druid Stronghold 

It is therefore proposed to cut through 
the causeway so as to allorv a passage 
for the tide, enabling it to sweep away 
the sahd as before. ' But this would cost 
a large sum of money, and at the present 
time Governments are neither able nor 
willing to embark on large expenditures 
for merely sentimental reasons. There is 
every likelihood, therefore, that Mont 
St. Michel as an island will cease to exist. 

The impressive pile of buildings on 
the top of the rock was in 1874 declared 
to be one of France’s great historic 
monuments which was to be preserved 
for all time at the public cost. 

A Druid stronghold once crowned the 
islet, but at the beginning of the eighth 
century, after a supposed vision of St. 
Michael, a great Benedictine monastery 
was built there, half church and half 
fortress, and this played a prominent 
part in the wars between England and 
France for hundreds of years. 

It w’as a place of pilgrimage for cen¬ 
turies, and then at the Revolution it was 
transformed into a prison, and remained 
such till 1863. Pictures on this page 

BRINGING THEM DOWN 
Chimneys Felled by Gas 

Tw t o chimneys 90 feet high were 
felled by means of oxy-acetylene gas 
tire other day at NVeybridge. Steel 
chimneys are generally taken dowm in 
sections, but with the gas, which w r as 
used for this purpose for the first time 
in this country, the steel was “ sawn ” 
through at the base 


ISLAND COMING TO SHORE 



The beautiful thirteenth-century cloisters of carved granite 


The island of Mont St. Michel, off the coast of Normandy, which, with its impressive fortress- 
monastery, is a well-known landmark, is gradually being linked up with the mainland 
owing to the silting up of sand against the causeway across the water. See next column 
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FLIGHT 

AIR LINERS OF THE 
FUTURE 

The All-Steel Aeroplane that is 
Lighter than Wood 

BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT 

At sea steel ships have long, replaced 
the wooden walls of England, and now 
in the air steel wings are to take the 
place of wooden ones. 

With the desire for making aero¬ 
planes of great-size, engineers have 
turned their attention to metal con¬ 
struction. . One of the pioneers in this 
direction is a German, Professor Junkers, 
who more than twelve years ago had 
an idea for building a huge aeroplane 
in which passengers, engine, and cargo 
wc/uld all be enclosed inside the wings 
themselves. Such an aeroplane was 
vastly different from any other, for 
it meant having very thick wings, and 
few would believe that the wings of 
an aeroplane should be other than 
very thin. . 

However, experiments have proved 
that the best general performance is 
to be had with wings which in their 
thickest part are from one-seventh to 
one-fifth of their width. 

The great air liners of the future 
are likely to be built on this principle, 
with lounges, sleeping apartments, and 
promenade decks, actually inside, the 
wings. For such huge craft wooden 
construction would be quite impossible. 

Wings 200 Feet Across 

The first all-metal, aeroplane of this 
type built by Professor Junkers was 
made of.steel, and, though it was only 
a comparatively small machine, it was 
found to be too heavy: Since then he 
has built several , small aeroplanes of 
duralumin; a light and durable metal. 

Meanwhile, British constructors have 
succeeded in building aeroplanes of 
steel, complete with steel coverings as 
thin as paper for the wings, that, are 
actually 30 per cent, lighter than 
similar'machines built of wood. More¬ 
over, the steel aeroplanes are able to with¬ 
stand very much greater stresses than 
the wooden ones. Other advantages of 
the steel machines are that they will 
soon be produced much more quickly 
and cheaply. 

It is said that plans are being made 
for a great ship of the air with steel- 
covered wings six feet thick and 200 
feet across. 

Great progress is also being made 
in a British factory with a new air 
engine to burn cheap, heavy. oil in 
place of petrol. The all-steel aeroplane 
and the heavy-oil burning engine 
together mean an entirely new stage in 
air development, reducing costs and 
giving greater safety. 


A BIG RAILWAY 
Linking Up the American 
Continents 

The movement for bringing the two 
American continents into closer co¬ 
operation, which has begun in political 
conferences, is being continued' by 
proposals for a linking up of the existing 
North-to-South railways by more railway 
construction. 

The aim is to make a continuous 
railway journey possible between New 
York and Buenos Aires. If that were 
done the line would be 10,116 miles 
long, but at present only 6500 miles 
of the track exists. 

The route would be through Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina, following 
the line of the Andes. It is in the most 
mountainous part of the route that 
the railway is absent. There 2820 miles 
of track would have to be laid through 
districts where a scanty population 
exists, and financial prosperity could 
not be confidently expected. 


A NEW HARBOUR FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Opening up Millions of 
Acres of Virgin Soil 

THE PICCADILLY POLICEMAN 

Up to the present the Union of South 
Africa has had no outlet to the sea for 
a considerable portion of its territory 
except the Portuguese port of Delagoa 
Bay, over which it has hitherto enjoyed 
certain rights. 

The treaty giving it these rights 
expired on March 31, and, though it may 
be renewed, the Union Government has 
been seeking a site for a new port in 
its own territory, and Sir George 
Buchanan has now returned from a 
tour of inspection of proposed sites. 

He went by motor-car and mule 
wagon over the Lebombo Mountains and 
across the veldt to the coast, and in the 
course of this journey he passed through 
country which he describes as rich in 
possibilities, though he found only three 
white men in possession. All three were 
storekeepers, and one had formerly been 
a policeman employed on point-duty in 
Piccadilly. Strange to find a Piccadilly 
policeman there ! We may imagine how 
glad he would be to hear the sound of 
a taxicab. 

Accompanied ,by General Smuts, Sir 
George Buchanan examined the bays on 
the northern coast of Natal, and decided 
that Sordwana Bay would be the best 
site for a new port. 

A railway could be easily constructed 
to this port, and. in addition to carry¬ 
ing several million tons of coal a year, 
it would open up millions of acres of 
fertile virgin soil in the Pongola Valley. 

FIVE FREE DAYS 
A Vulture’s Adventure 

The rare sight of a vulture in flight 
has been seen in London. 

A vulture belonging to a private 
menagerie in East London escaped from 
a crate in which it was being packed for 
transport to the Zoological Gardens at 
Copenhagen, and in a moment it was up 
in the sky. 

The huge bird, with wings stretching 
three or four feet, was quite an interesting 
spectacle as it hovered over London, and 
dockers ceased their work and children 
collected in crowds to watch it. 

There seemed little chance of capturing 
the truant, and as a hungry vulture is 
not quite a pleasant bird to have at large 
over the chimney-pots, the dock police 
superintendent gave orders that it should 
be shot. Luckily, however, the piermaster, 
who came from Shetland and knew 
something of the ways of birds, managed 
to attract the weary vulture with pieces 
of meat, and then cleverly grabbed it 
by a leg. 

So now the great bird is back in the 
menagerie, and soon it will be sent across 
to the Copenhagen Zoo. But at least it 
had five days of freedom. 


FIXING THE MAP 
The Frontiers of Lithuania 

1 

According to semi-official informa¬ 
tion, the commission that has been 
considering the boundaries of Lithuania 
for a final decision which' Poland and 
Lithuania have expressed their willing¬ 
ness to accept, has decided that the 
city of Vilna must be allotted to Poland 
and the seaport of Memel to Lithuania. 

Our readers will remember that Vilna 
and Memel have both been described 
in our geography column. 


The Weather of February 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Hours of sun 

31S 

Loudon 

ins. 

3-04 

Hours of rain 

717 

Newcastle. 

ins. 

3'47 

Wet days . 

24- 

Cardiff . 

ins. 

8-79 

Dry days . 

. . 4 

Snowdon . 

ins. 21-00 

W armest day 

26 th 

Dublin 

ins. 

5-78 

Coldest day 

5th 

Glenquoich 

ins. 2 f 2 ! 


ANIMAL STORIES 

Here we give a number of interesting animal 
stories that have been sent in by C.N. readers 

(MICHAEL OF NOTTINQ HILL 

Our Netting Hill flat has a kitchen 
window that-looks out upon a fiat roof 
surrounded by a parapet. Here gulls 
alighted several times during the war, 
and we fed them with scraps and sprats. 

One of them adopted us, and he has 
since returned each year just before the 
first cokl spell. Last year was the 
seventh year he has returned. 

Michael, as we call him, is very tame, 
and spends the best part of the day on 
the parapet, or ftying round apparently 
to keep off other gulls, a business that 
causes him to use what appears to be 
very bad language. 

In the evening he goes away toward 
the river, but returns at daylight, asking 
for more food. 

In spring he leaves us, and only 
returns as the. herald of winter. 

Another gull, which we call George, 
has come back for three years; but 
Michael will hardly allow him a look in. 

A kind and liberal fishmonger helps to 
make Michael's life a happy one. 

INTELLIGENCE EXTHAORDINARY 

Walking in the Villa Borghese in Rome 
I saw with my own eyes this incident. 

A man and a'wolfhound were taking 
a stroll. The muzzling order is strictly 
enforced in Rome, but the dog had its 
leather muzzle hanging round its neck 
and not in use. 

Then a policeman, in full regimentals, 
appeared in sight. Immediately the dog 

E ushed its nose into the muzzle, and, 
eeping it in its place with its teeth, 
marched sedately along. 

As the officer passed out of sight the 
dog quietly dropped the muzzle into 
the old position. 

The animal must have been highly 
intelligent or' wonderfully—though not 
very morally—trained. 

HANDY MUMBO 

We have, had Mumbo with us ever 
since ho was a pup. 

If lie wants to come into the house in 
the morning he always comes to the 
front door ; but he never goes there in 
the evening, for he knows it will be 
locked, and so he goes to the side door. 

I went out one night to look for the 
kitten, and, not seeing her, told Mumbo 
to find her. He _at once disappeared 
among the bushes, and in'a minute re¬ 
appeared carrying her in his mouth. 

THE HUNTING INSTINCT 

When workmen disturbed an old 
drain at the bottom of our garden we had 
a plague of rats. ( 

But our cat spent six or seven days in 
the garden almost continuously, and she 
killed on an average six rats a day. She 
never hesitated about tackling the 
largest of them though she is very spiall 
herself. We have never been troubled 
with rats since.' Now she is dead. 

A DOQ’3 OLD FRIEND 

Till recently I had a dog and cat 
that were very good friends, thoug.h the 
dog showed a great dislike for any other 
cat that approached the house. 

One day the cat was missing, and no 
trace of it could be found, though long 
search was made. 

Two years passed. Then, one day, 
looking through the window, I saw the 
dog making friends with a strange cat. 

On going close to the animals I 
discovered that the stranger was none 
other than the old cat, though it had 
changed so much that I could only 
recognise it by some well-known marks 
on its body. 

Though I failed to remember the cat 
at first, the dog seemed to recognise an 
old friend instantly. 


THE RAINBOW 
MONTH 

Birds Arrive from Many 
Lands 

HAVE THE SEASONS CHANGED ? 

By Our Country Correspondent 

April is the rainbow month. We can¬ 
not live through an April in England 
without seeing many rainbows, for in 
April quick west winds bring scuds of 
clouds which let fall their showers to¬ 
ward the east,while the sun, cleared of its 
cloudy covering, is shining in the west. 

In April' colours break out over the 
ground almost as suddenly as these half¬ 
circles appear in the air. But on the 
ground one colour overmasters all the 
rest. It is green, the most wonderful of 
all the colours. 

Almost all plants that grow out of the 
earth have green leaves ; it is only the 
plants, such as funguses, which grow on 
other plants, that can do without green 
leaves. For. the green stuff that flows 
into the buds and leaves in April is to 
them what blood is to us ; and it is 
made, or manufactured, in the leaves 
by the sun, which is the greatest and 
most wonderful of all chemists. 

The Coming of the Leaves 

Let us watch the different green 
leaves come out. In each species the 
leaves are folded up in the same way, 
and the manner of the folding just suits 
their shapes. The beech leaves, inside the 
narrow buds that look like the claws of a 
bird, are among the neatest. They un¬ 
fold like a fan in a quite regular pattern, 
and when first out keep the marks of 
the folds. The oak leaves are crumpled 
up in an almost untidy fashion, irregular 
like their shape and like the rough, 
crooked twigs out of which they come. 

The oak leaves are at first coppery in 
tint, and the rose leaves are often purple 
and in both cases the colour is a pro¬ 
tection against the intense heat of the sun. 

The leaves are hardly less important 
to the birds than to the plants. Most of 
the birds that come in spring time their 
arrival with the budding of the May 
hedges, sometimes called quicks or 
quick - set, sometimes whitethorn or 
simply thorn. This comes into leaf 
before it flowers, while the blackthorn 
flowers before it shoots. 

Keeping off Prying Eyes 

Behind the screen of leaves nests are 
built apace. Many of our own birds— 
blackbirds, thrushes, robins, rooks, and 
ducks—nest earlier, and some do not 
much trouble to conceal the nest; but the 
little warblers that have come over the 
North Sea and the Channel, the willow- 
warbler,-the chiff-chaff, the wood-wren, 
the nightingale, and the blackcap, will 
not build till the kindly leaves have 
drawn a curtain in front of the cradle to 
keep off prjfing eyes and rough winds. 

As for the date of the arrival of the 
birds from other lands, it is commonly 
believed in the country that April 19 is a 
favourite date for the first hearing and 
seeing of the best-known visiting birds, 
or, rather, homing birds—the cuckoo, the 
swallow, and the nightingale. 

Do not let us forget to keep a country 
diary in which we can carefully note 
all these things. It is possible, but it is 
not likely, that the seasons are a little 
later than they used to be. 

It is certain that many names suggest 
that spring arrivals are earlier than we 
find them to be. One of the favourite 
flies of the fisherman is called the March- 
brown. But the March-brown appears 
on most streams about the middle of 
April, just as the Mayfly often makes its 
appearance in June. 


CONCRETE BY THE PIECE 

Reinforced concrete is now being 
manufactured in America in slabs an 
inch thick, and sold in various widths 
and lengths, as lumber is sold. Nail- 
holes are provided along the edges, and, 
owing to a secret air-cell structure, the 
material is very light. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

PORT ARTHUR 

THE MUCH DISPUTED FORTRESS 
OF THE FAR EAST 

The fortress of Port Arthur, .at the end 
of the Manchurian peninsula of Liao- 
Tung, in China, has played a consider¬ 
able part in the history of the Far East 
during the last thirty years, and it still 
remains a subject of dispute between 
natipns, the immediate question being 
whether .Japan . shall keep it or shall 
hand it back to China. 

Port Arthur has a nearly land-locked 
harbour that is ice-free throughout the 
winter. But what has equally drawn 
attention to it is that the hills around it 
make it an easily defended place com¬ 
manding an important sea route.' So 
it has been made into a great fortress. 

Russia’s Ice-free Outlet 

The Chinese began its fortifications, 
but their forts Were not sufficiently strong 
in 1894 to resist the Japanese for long, 
after war broke out between the two 
countries. China, defeated in the war, 
ceded the fortress to Japan. Then the 
jealousy of the European Powers was 
aroused against victorious Japan, and 
Japan thought it wise to give way to 
their protests and withdraw. 

In 1898 Russia, extending her influence 
in Manchuria along the railway to Port 
Arthur, induced the Cliinese to lease the 
port to her, thereby gaining an ice-free 
outlet, as her own Siberian port, Vladi¬ 
vostok, is frozen up in mid-winter. 
This gain of a naval fortress by Russia in 
the East aroused a watchful spirit in 
other European nations, and the Ger¬ 
mans followed the Russian lead by 
leasing from China Kiao-Chau, on th"c 
Shantung peninsula, and Great Britain 
similarly leased Wei-hai-wei to be her 
fortified" naval station. 

A Famous Siege 

The Russians next proceeded to make 
Port Arthur an immensely strong place, 
and when, in 1904, war broke out be¬ 
tween Japan and Russia, a siege began 
.jvhich'in modern times has only been 
surpassed by the unsuccessful siege of 
Verdun in the Great War. The Rus¬ 
sians at the beginning of the siege had 
47,000 men in Port Arthur, and they 
had been reduced to 39,000' where the 
Japanese finally stormed and captured 
the.fortriss. Their total loss was 58,000 
in killed and wounded, as well as 34/000 
sick. .. Japan thinks she bought the place 
with blood. ", 

But the defeat of the Russians in the 
Far East, bringing their ambitious 
schemes against China to an end, and, 
still more, the capture during the Great 
War of Kiao-Chau from the Germans by 
a combined Japanese and British force, 
altered the position in that part of the 
w-orld, No European country had any 
longer a desire to. extend its influence, at 
the expense of China. , 

Problem of the Future - 

- The wish was to see China united and 
vigorous in its own development, and 
when -the United States called the chief 
nations into conference at Washington 
to agree upon a peaceful friendliness in 
the Pacific Ocean, it was understood that 
the British would withdraw from Wei- 
hai-wei, and the Japanese from Kiao- 
Chau'and the Shantung peninsula, and 
that China would be given freedom from 
foreign interference. ' 

The point, however, remains whether 
this means the withdrawal of the Japanese 
from Port Arthur. The Chinese think 
it should do so. The Japanese say they 
won the fortress from Russia by war 
after Russia had occupied it permanently, 
and they properly succeeded to that per¬ 
manence. Besides, China has extended 
their lease 99 years. To that the Chinese 
say the Japanese made them extend the 
lease by pressure. And so Port Arthur 
remains a subject of dispute between 
nations in the otherwise peaceful Pacific. 


Th e Childrens Newspaper 

C.N. QUESTION BOX ’ 

All questions must be ISked on postcards, and not more than one qyestiom sl]Ould be 
written on each card. Tile name' and address of/the sender must be given in all cases. 


What is Jet ? 

It is a form of lignite, or fossil wood, 
more fossilised than the ordinary lignite, 
and is found near Whitby, in Yorkshire. 

. , c . . - - , . I 

Which is the Largest Carillon in the 
World ? 

That of Antwerp, which has 65 bells. 
The carillon of Bruges, however, which 
has only forty bells, weighs'more. 

What is an Astroscope? 

An astronomical instrument formerly 
used in place of the celestial globe. It 
consists of two cones, on which arc 
marked the stars and constellations. 

Do Greek Tortoises Like Water to Drink 
and Bathe in ? . 

Yes; the Greek tortoise, • the land 
usually kept in English gardens/ loves 
a bath. Let it have water,- and from 
time to time give it a bath under a tap. 

Which is the Largest Species of Owl in 
England ?.. 

The tawny owl and. the ■ short-eared 
owl average 16 inches long,, the long- 
eared owl 15 inches, and the barn owl 
14 inches. The eagle owl Is much larger, 
about three feet, but it is acrare visitor. 

What is Point Lace?.; 

Point is the French word for a stitch, 
and applied to lace it originally meant 
lace made with a needle as distinct from 
pillow lace made, .with bobbins, Now, 
however, it is applied also to laces rqade 
on the pillow and is no longer a correct 
indication of the nature of the lace. 

How Can We BeginThe Study of 
Ornithology? 

For a beginning in . the study, of ornith¬ 
ology, or bird knowledge, it ..is best to 
read some elementary book giving a 
survey of the subject, .such as Mr. \V. P. 
Pycraft’s Bird Life, published at about 
is. 6d. Any bookseller can get it. 

What is a Pupa Case Made of? 

The pupa is the caterpillar or larva 
itself that has undergone a change of 
form, but those creatures that make a 
cocoon as a'case-for-the pupa spin this 
in much the same way as a spider, spins 
its web. The .silkworm-.is an example, 
the silk being a glutinous substance that 
hardens in the air. 

Why islthe Zodiacal Light in the Form of 
a. Cone? ... 

As already, explained in" the' C.N., 
scientists now believe the zodiacal" light 
is a' colossal flat ring of small planets 
whirling, round the sun; and the 
end of this ring seen on end as the sun 
sinks beneath the ' horizon, naturally 
appears as a cone. 

What is the Best Food for Golden Carp in 
an Aquarium ? 

Finely crushed vermicelli thrown 
sparingly into the water should be the 
principal food. For a change give eggs 
and fry of the water snail, which should 
be present in the tank,-a little raw meat, 
and a few garden worms. Never supply 
more food than can be eaten at the -time 
Of feeding. ' :-' 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 4.30 a.m. on April 11 


Why do Earthworms Draw -Straw and 
Leaves into their Burrows? 

These things are used as food by the 
worm. . 

When and How Should an Aspidistra be 
Separated.?. . . 

. In spring, by dividing , the, root and 
planting in a separate' pOt the part 
removed. 

What is Hectograph Ink? 

This is an aniline ink used in duplicat¬ 
ing copies of a document by means of 
the hectograph, or gelatine slab. , 

When and Where does the Bittern Lay 
its Eggs? - 

The common .bittern lays its eggs in 
March and April, and builds its' nest of 
sticks, reeds, andruslies on the ground in 
a reed-bed or swamp. . 

What Makes a Cat .Purr? 

This is a kind of talking, atad indi¬ 
cates that the cat is happy or pleased. 
The sound is caused by a vibration of 
the cat’s vocal chords', but the exact 
process is not fully understood. 

Has an Oyster Lived a Year for Each 
Layer of Pearl omits Shell ? 

The pearl, or nacre, is deposited on a 
pearl or in the interior surface of the 
shell during various .periods of the 
oyster’s development, but not at the 
rate of a layer a year,,. -... 

Why did William the Third and Mary the 
Second Reign-Together? 

After Janies the Second fled, Parlia¬ 
ment offered the British crown to 
William and Mary as-joint sovereigns. 
Had William died first’Mary would-have 
reigned alone. -- " 

How is it that Boomerangs have been 
Found in Ancient Egypt? 

Though the boomerang found its.full 
development among- , the Australian 
aborigines it is a very ancient weapon, 
and has been used in ancient-Egypt, 
Denmark, and India. 

Where was the Old British Town of 
Anderida,? 

Anderida was,a Rorpan flint fort, and 
was probably built, by one of the Counts 
of the Saxon Shore in,the'-fourth century. 
Later it became the Saxon settlement of 
Andredesceaster. Twelve of the but¬ 
tress towers arc still discernible. It is 
near Pevensey..-. . 

What Causes the Colour's of the Sunset? 

The red colours of 1 Sunset are pro¬ 
duced by the scattering offfhe blue rays 
so that the light which reaches 11s con¬ 
tains a shortage-of blues and an excess 
of reds. The reason for this- at sunrise 
and sunset is that light has* then to pass 
through a greater- thickhess of atmos¬ 
phere than at other-times. 

What is the Spirit Used in Spirit Levels? 

Anhydrous ether, that,is ether without 
water, or a mixture of ether and alcohol. 
These preparations are used .because 
they'are extremely mobile and respond 
to the least .movement. The ether re¬ 
ferred to is, of course/quite a different 
substance from the ether that is supposed 
to fill all space., , . __ 

Where is Mercury Fpund ? 

The metal mercury,’-or'quicksilver, is 
found pure only, in small quantities. 
It is obtained by extraction from a 
number of minerals,- of which cinnabar 
is the chief, and this is .found in Spain, 
Austria, Italy,- Russia,’ Mexico, Peru, 
China, and the United States. The last- 
named country, produces about a sixth 
of the-world's supply! fy- 

Why is'the Nine of Diamonds Called the 
Curse of Scotland ? 

No one can say definitely. Dr. 
Brewer gives many suggested explana¬ 
tions. In the game 'of cbmeste, intro¬ 
duced by Queen Mary, this is the great 
winning card, and the game was the 
curse of Scotland because if ruined so 
many families. Some, say the butcher 
Duke of Cumberland wrote his cruel 
order after the Battle of Culloden 011 
this card. Another explanation -is that 
curse is a corruption of cross, the nine 
of diamonds being in the form of a cross. 
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THE MOTION OF 
THE STARS 

RUSHING INTO THE 
GREAT VOID 

How the Constellations are 
Regrouping Themselves 

TRAVELLING AT 1100 MILES 
A SECOND 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

There can be seen, due south of the 
tail of the/Great ■ Bear, Ursa Majorca 
solitary -star, of .medium brightness, or 
third magnitude. It is known popularly 
as Cor Caroli. 

To rilake sure of identifying the right 
star, draw an- imaginar5 r line from 
Epsilon, which is the first star of the 
Bear’s Tail counting from its body, and 
was shown in our star-map in the C.N. 
for March, io ; continue this line direct 
toward-Saturn and, at a point nearly 
one-third of the way down, it will pass 
almost over Cor Caroli. 

Cor Caroli, which means. Charles’s 
Heart, was so named by the great, 
astronomer Halley in 1660 in honour of 
the restoration of Charles the Second, 
Sir C. Scarborough,, the royal physician, 
having.asserted that the star shone with 
unusual brilliance -on the night pre¬ 
ceding Charles’s entry into London. 

' Yellow and Lilac Suns 

To' astronomers thb star is technically 
known"'by The lengthy title Alpha 
Ganum Ven’aticofum, which indicates 
that it is the first star in Canes Venatici', 
the Hunting Dogs. Telescopically, this 
is a .. very . interesting constellation, 
occupying,most. of. the sky between, the 
Bear’s Tail and the brilliant golden 
Arcturiis,. which, will be found lower 
down toward .the left. -. 

. Cor Caroli, the only prominent star 
in this region, is of great interest, for, 
seen through- even a small astronomical 
telescope, it is found to be a beautiful 
object composed of two suns, the larger 
one a pale yellow and the other lilac in 
tint. Though at' an immense distance 
from .one another, these suns yet appear 
to be physically, connected, for .they are 
both travelling, in file same, direction, 
toward the west as we. view them now. 

Varying Speeds of the Stars 

Both, • moreover, travel at 1 the 
same speed, but owing to their great 
distance this motion is.not apparent to 
the naked eye even ■ during a lifetime. 
It amounts to 'about four times ' the 
Moon’s apparent width in 25,000 years ; 
so in the course of ages they will travel 
right across the heavens. 

All the stars . are travelling thus at 
various speeds,- generally something 
under 50 miles a second, while-our 
Earth, Sun and 'planets—the whole 
Solar ' System— : are together racing 
through space at -13 miles a second. 
This is, of course, quite apart from the 
motions-'of the Earth and planets round 
the Sun and their movements in relation 
to one another. ' 

A few of the smaller suns attain speeds 
up to 200 miles a second. Therefore in 
the course' of millions of years the 
familiar groupings of the constellations 
will .have been' quite "lost, and fresh 
designs will have appeared. 

Other Universes than Ours 

Astronomers have good evidence that 
our whole'universe of suns and worlds 
is speeding at an-immense rate far into 
the interminable void that lies for ever 
beyond. Some evidence for this is 
found in the amazing fact that there are 
other universes in those dim and remote 
depths which appear to be travelling, as 
a whole, in. a definite direction relative 
to our own universe, which, of course, 
proves that it is ours that is moving also. 

The speeds appear to be terrific in-one 
well authenticated instance : the so- 
called Spiral Nebula N.G.C. 584 has 
been found to be receding from us at 
1100 miles a second. As this is the speed 
in the line oL sight it may be much 
greater actually. G. F. M. 
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THREE BOYS AND A BOAT 

An Exciting Adventure : : To!db>* 

in the Lonely Highlands Vernon Bruce 


CHAPTER 29 
A Breakfast Surprise 
he chums regarded the pale face 
of the Professor in horrified 
amazement. So Angus,' despite* 
his calm demeanour, must have 
been a witness of the opening of 
the lamp, after all. 

" Have you no idea where Angus 
has got to, sir ? ” queried Ian. 

The Professor wiped the beads of 
perspiration from his brow, and 
shook his head with a gesture of 
despair. 

" I have searched the place, and 
no trace of him can I find,” he 
declared. ” Furthermore, I have 
questioned the maids, but no one 
has seen a trace of him at all this 
morning.” 

” What is the best thing to do ? ” 
inquired Freckles. " It seems about 
time that we got in the police.” 

The Professor nodded. 

" If Rupert is not found it will be 
my duty to notify them immedi¬ 
ately. Then, I suppose, I shall have 
to report the loss of the papers, and 
the whole thing will come out.” 

The sound of the breakfast gong 
broke in upon the gloomy thoughts 
iu which the three were indulging, 
bringing their minds back with a 
rush to the immediate present. 

. “ I don’t feel I could touch a 
scrap of brekker,” said Ian gloomily, 

, as he finished his dressing. 

” I’m sure I couldn’t, anyway,” 
added Freckles. 

The ‘Professor, however, was 
insistent. 

“ How can you hope to put in a 
good morning’s hunt for Rupert if 
you have nothing warm or sustain¬ 
ing inside you ? You would only 
bo a nuisance to yourselves-and to 
everyone else. I will wait for you in 
the dining-room ; don’t lie long.” 
Saying which, he passed slowly out 
of the room with bowed head. 

The dining-room presented an 
appearance well in keeping with the 
gloom that pervaded their spirits 
when the two chums, obedient to 
the Professor’s behest, took their 
seats at the old oak table: some ten 
minutes later. The short winter’s 
day had yet to break, and the 
candles which Served for illuminat¬ 
ing tiie dark, panelled room threw 
long, flickering shadows upon the 
heavy panelling. 

The Professor rang the bell, and 
a few moments later Mrs. Crabtree, 
with a large, well-filled tray in her 
hands, appeared in the doorway. 

Before she was half-way across 
the room a loud thud and a strange 
"scuttling” sound from behind 
the oak panelling by the mantel¬ 
piece made her stop in alarm. 

The next moment there was a 
loud crash, followed bv a smothered 
cry of alarm. One of the panels 
flew inward, and a dishevelled figure, 
covered in a cloud of black dust, 
burst into the room. 

Human beings are not always the 
most reasonable of creatures. Ever 
since her involuntary residence in 
the Highlands, Mrs. Crabtree had 
lamented the absence of those 
thrills and excitements which, as the 
wife of a sergeant of police, she had 
grown to expect. Now, when some¬ 
thing startling and altogether un¬ 
expected took place before her' 
eyes, Mrs. Crabtree failed to ap¬ 
preciate her good fortune. Or, if 
she did, she showed it in a very 
peculiar way. 

Her first act was to .drop her 
heavily loaded tray with a resound¬ 
ing crash on the parquet floor. Her 
second was to drop herself, with an 
even larger crash, upon the welter 
of broken crockery, steaming tea, 
and sticky porridge which. lay at 
her feet. 

Having found herself perched 
upon a moist and uncomfortable 
throne, Mrs. Crabtree gave tongue. 
Clapping her bands over her ears 
and screwing her eyes tight shut, 
she flung back her head,'filled her 


lungs, and emitted a series of yells 
that would have made any self- 
respecting railway engine die of 
envy. 

" Hel-up 1 Hel-up ! ” shrieked 
Mrs. Crabtree. "Thieves! Murder! 
We shall all be murdered, that we 
shall. Sliding in, the wall, they 
were. Thousands of them. Hold 
them back] .Cali the police. Oh, my 
poor heart ! " 

Whereupon, having exhausted 
all her breath, Mrs. Crabtree opened 
her eyes and gazed fearfully around. 
■ - As bad. luck would have it, the 
first object they alighted upon was 
a black, dishevelled figure that 
slowly rose to its feet and staggered 
a few steps in her direction. 

Mrs. Crabtree could stand no 
more. With a last long shriek, 
louder and shriller than any she had 
yet achieved, the poor lady sunk 
into a dead faint. 

The others had no eyes for the 
unfortunate Mrs. Crabtree. They 
were staring in blank amazement 
at. the new-comer. 

“ Great Aristotle 1 " gasped the 
Professor. “ It’s Rupert! ” 

“ Of course it is 1 ” snapped fhc 
begrimed figure. " And a nice lot 
you are, and no mistake,” added 
the new arrival. " I come back 
absolutely starving, and look at 
the sort of breakfast there is for 
me!” With a gesture of disgust he 
.-pointed to.the welter of food on the 
floor, still graced by the portly but 
insensible’Mrs. Crabtree. 

CHAPTER 30 
Rupert’s Story 

irst aid in the shape of cold 
water and hand-slapping hav¬ 
ing restored Mrs. Crabtree to con¬ 
sciousness, she was led out, still 
protesting feebly, by a hastily sum¬ 
moned maid, and' tottered to her 
room to recover from the shpek 
occasioned by Rupert’s unorthodox 
arrival for breakfast. 

The mess on the floor having 
been removed and fresh food 
brought, the Professor turned to 
Rupert. 

, “ And now, young man,” he de¬ 
manded grimly, “ I will trouble you 
for some account of your doings 
since you left us yesterday evening. 
Where on earth did you get to, and 
wherever have you sprung from so 
suddenly ? ” 

" It was like this, sir,” began 
Rupert, helping himself liberally to 
cold ham. “ When ! left you in the 
tunnel I went into the main, cavern 
to try to spot those fellows who 
were after us. I had got as far as 
the foot of the steps leading to the 
upper part qf the castle when I 
heard footsteps coming down the 
stairs. 

” Knowing it must be those 
brutes Bolvido and Co., I turned 
round to rush back and warn you. 
Somehow or other I must have 
missed the way ; it was jolly dark, 
and I didn’t dare show a light. 
Anyway, I wasn't able to find your 
hiding place and must have worked 
my way right down one of the blind 
alleys at the other end of the 
dungeons. 

" Just when P found f was up 
against a dead end I heard one of 
the men coming down the passage 
behind me. I was in a fine stew, I 
can tell you. Thu place was so 
narrow, that 1 stood no chance of 
dodging him, and lie was getting 
nearer and nearer. I tried to squeeze 
closer to the wall, and in doing so 
caught my toes a mighty crack 
against something on the floor. 

“ I felt down, and found it was 
an iron bar driven into the floor; 
and just on the other side was a 
narrow hole, going straight down 
into the ground. I was just going 
to chance jumping down and break¬ 
ing my neck when my hand came 
across a bit of rope fastened to the 
bar. I knelt down to have a squint 
at it, and found it was a rope 
ladder. 


" The man was precious near, 
me by that time, so, without think¬ 
ing any more about it, I shinned 
down it as fast as 1 could go. It 
went down a tremendously long 
way—about fifty feet, T should 
say—and I had only just got to the 
bottom when the fellow up above 
must have come across the rope- 
ladder, too. T heard him mutter 
something to himself about some¬ 
body’s carelessness, and before I 
knew what had happened lie had 
started hauling it up. Then he 
rolled a stone or something over the 
opening and sheered off. 

Well, there I was. I couldn’t 
get back the way I had come, so I 
struck a match to see. if there was 
any other way out." 

“ And was there ? ” chimed in 
Freckles eagerly. 

“ Don’t interrupt, please,” com¬ 
manded Rupert sternly, and then 
continued : 

" I found myself standing at the 
bottom of a narrow shaft about 
four feet square. Facing me was a 
low tunnel, only about two feet 
higll and very narrow. I plopped 
down on hands and knees and 
crawled along it for about five 
yards, when it opened out into a 
room of some sort. I got to my feet 
and had a look round. 

“ I was standing in a fairly large, 
low cell sort of place, and the first 
thing I noticed was that it looked 
as if it had recently been in use. 
There were one or two rough chairs 
in it made out of packing cases/ and 
a large case upturned to serve as a 
. table. 

- “ On this was stuck a candle, 
which I lit, and had a nose round.' 
There were a lot of old sacks in one 
corner of the floor, but apart, from 
these and a few old bottles, a few 
chunks of stale and mildewy bread, 
and lots of burned matches, I found 
nothing. 

" No further passage of any sort 
seemed to exist, so I determined to 
hang on and see if anyone turned 
up. . It was horribly damp down 
there, so I blew out the candle and 
snuggled down under the sacks to 
try to keep warm. 

" I must have fallen asleep, I’m 
afraid, for the next thing I remem¬ 
ber was the sound of scraping in 
the tunnel, and Bolvido grousing 
because he’d bumped His head 
crawling throdgli. I nearly burst 
out laughing till I remembered the 
nasty fix I was in. I worked my 
way right under the sacks, flattened 
out as much as I could, and lay 
doggo. 

" Presently Bolvido and his two 
pals came into the room and sat 
down. They sounded tremendously 
pleased with themselves, and I 
heard Bolvido say: ‘ Tonight settles 
it at last, my friends. We shall get 
them this time, thanks to our good 
friend Mr. MacGlashen.’ Then, of 
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course, I realised what their little, 
game was. There was a secret pas¬ 
sage somewhere that led under the 
loch to the house, and that ex¬ 
plained how they were able to go 
in and out in such safety. 

After a lot more polaver, 
Bolvido said it was time for them 
to be off, and I thought I should be 
able to slip up the rope-ladder once 
they cleared off. However, my 
luck was dead out, for it turned 
out that Bolvido was going to stop 
where he was till the others came 
back. 

" I heard them cross to the far 
side of the room, and Bolvido 
started giving them final instruc¬ 
tions of some sort. I decided to 
chance being nabbed,and cautiously 
popped my head round just in time 
to see Bolvido shove hard against 
one of the huge stone blocks with 
which the dungeon was walled. It 
slid back, leaving a passage, down 
which ’ the two men went, and 
Bolvido sat down to await their 
return. 

" I thought I should be crippled 
with cramp, but I hung on, and in 
about three-quarters of an hour 
back they came as chirpy as crickets. 

We’ve got ’em at last, Cap¬ 
tain,’ one of them called out, and 
Bolvido fairly gibbered for joy. 
When he had calmed down a bit he 
asked them if they remembered 
what they had to do. 

" ‘Oh, yes,’said one. ’ We catch 
the morning train that connects 
with the London mail train. As 
soon as we get to town we hand 
the plans over to Mr. X, at 774 , 
East India Dock Road, get a receipt 
and come straight back to you.’ 

’ Good,’ .said Bolvido. ‘ Now we’ll 
be off.’ 

" I heard them creep down the 
passage leading back to the castle, 
shin up the rope-ladder, and haul 
it up. 

■ “ Directly they had cleared off I 
started down the other passage— 
they’d left the entrance open— 
and after trekking miles, came to a 
flight of steps. I crawled up.them, 
caught my head a wollop against 
some wretched wooden beam, fell 
forward against a door of some sort, 
and—well, here I am,” 

Ian, who had been listening 
breathlessly, suddenly leapt to 
his feet. 

"We shall just do it if we’re 
quick ! " he cried, glancing at his 
watch. ' ■ 

Do what ? ” demanded the 
others. 

” Catch the mail train to London 
and get the papers back,” he an¬ 
swered, making for the door. 

“ I’m off to get the trap harnessed 
up,” he called back. “ You fellows 
come on round to the stables and 
bring my overcoat and cap with 
you. There’s no time .to pack, so 
look lively.” 

“ But you can’t go careering over 
half the British Isles in this mad 
fashion,” expostulated the Pro¬ 
fessor, suddenly waking up. “I really 
can’t have it.” 

“ Look here, sir,” cried Ian, 
turning to him in exasperation; 

“ do you want to get those plans 
back or do you not ? ” 

" Great Aristotle 1 ” returned the 
Professor. “ Of course I do 1 I can’t 
tell you how grateful I am to you 
boys for the splendid aid you are 
lending me. But I am a sleepy old 
fellow, and just for the moment I am 
afraid I hardly realised how much 
depended on keeping those rascals 
in sight. Here, you probably-are 
short of money,” he added, pro¬ 
ducing a well-filled pocket-book and 
extracting several crinkly five- 
pound notes. “ Take your tickets 
with these, and be sure to buy 
yourselves good substantial meals 
on the way.” 

Ian started to protest, but the 
Professor cut him short, with a 
significant look-at the clock. 

Ian grasped his hand, and with 
a hasty “ Thanks very much, sir ! ” 
dashed ‘into the hall, grabbed cap 
and coat, and raced for the stables. 

His friends rushed off to their 
room to collect what possessions 
they could in the very limited time 
at their disposal. 

TO EE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

An Ancient Poet 

gEVENTY years before the 
Christian Era began a boy 
was born in Gaul who was to 
become one of the world’s 
greatest poets. 

His father was not a rich man, 
but he was not poor, and he culti¬ 
vated a small estate on which Ire 
kept bees. The boy must have 
been interested in these and 
watched them closely, fqr later he 
wrote ajiout them in his poems 

After receiving;a good educa¬ 
tion the boy, when sixteen years 
old, adopted the dress of man¬ 
hood, and that day is recorded 
as being the day on which another 
famous poet died. 

When he was twenty-nine the 
Roman authorities confiscated 
large areas of land and divided 
them up among disbanded sol¬ 
diers, and the young poet’s 
estate -was among the lands thus 
taken. He was advised to go 
to the capital and plead for his 
property, and this he did with 
good results, for, although his 
own estate was not returned, he 
received ample compensation, 
and was befriended by a wealthy 
and powerful statesman who was 
the patron of scholars and men 
of letters. 

He now began to write poetry, 
and his first works were ten short 
poems dealing with country life, 
which were received with great 
enthusiasm. This appreciation 
encouraged him to further effort, 
and after retiring from the capital 
to the country once more lie 
wrote a poem in four book's on 
the Art of Husbandry, in which 
he dealt with"the common objects 
and occupations of rural life 

Rome had now an emperor 
who became the friend of the 
poet, and urged him to compose 
a great epic on the story of the 
hero who, according to tradition, 
founded the Roman nation and 
the emperor’s family. 

The poet set to work, and alter 
eleven years completed the poem, 
which is one of the world’s great 
books, andis still read by educated 
people everywhere. Even in his- 
lifetime his works were classics, 
and a century or two after his 
death they became sacred books 
used for divination. Schoolboys 
in public schools know them wSll. 

'He was undoubtedly the great¬ 
est poet of his nation, and his 
style became the model for many 
later writers. 

He was shy and diffident in 
his manner, suffered from bad 
health, and had an unattractive 
appearance, but he was amiable, 
good-tempered, and kindly, and 
had many friends. He supported 
his father in the parent’s old ago. 
and according to all accounts was 
a very happy 
and prosperous 
man. When he 
died, he was 
buried at Na¬ 
ples, and for 
long afterward 
his tomb was 
regarded as a 
sacred spot, 
to which people went to worship. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

7 HE class of little girls was not in 
a n-.ood for history, and the 
Lecher found it difficult to get 
: nswers to the simplest questions. 

“ Betty,” she said to a girl who 
was day-dreaming, “ you heard me 
tell you that Mary followed Edward 
the Sixth. Now, do you know who 
followed Mary ? ” 

“ Her little Iamb,” replied Betty. 

■ □ QC.. B 

The Missing Miss 

There was a thin girl of Messina 
-• Who worked with a vacuum 
. cleaner ; 

But she got in the way - 
Of the suction one day, 

And since then nobody has seen her. 

0 0 0 

\Vll at is it that everybody and 
everything are always doing 
at the same time ? Growing older. 

.0 □ 0 

Do You Know 

X»at the white froth that is found 
on some plants and grasses in 
the spring and summer, and is 
known as cuckoo-spit, is nothing to 
do with the cuckoo ? It is from the 
larva of an insect called the cicada. 

That there is no foundation for 
the , popular idea that old church 
bells contain silver in their com¬ 
position ? When old bells were 
melted down in large numbers 
during the French Revolution their 
metal was analysed and no trace of 
silver was found. 

That Lord Chatham did not die 
in the House of Lords, though the 
famous picture of that great 
statesman being seized with a fit 
during his last visit to the House of 
Lords is often described as the 
“ Death of Chatham” ? He was 
removed to his homeland did not 
die till more than five weeks later. 

Q 0 "0 

The Ridiculous Calendar 



, when it comes before us, 
.Brings the hungry-eyed Jig- 
saurus. 

From its mountains it comes down 
To try and find a Twitterbown. 



The Twitterbown 


The Twitterbown is what you see 
Upon the branch of this tall tree. 
For eating there is naught to match 
them, 

But it’s difficult to catch them. 

0 0 0 
A Distant Relation 
lady said to her friend as they 
.were walking along the street, 
“ Who was that young man who 
raised his hat to you just now as he 
passed in a motor-car ? ” 

“ Oh, I thought you knew him! ” 
was the reply. “ That gentleman’s 
mother was my mother’s only 
daughter.” 

Who was he ? Answer next week 


Do You Live in Finchley? 

THE Finch in Finchley is what it 
appears to be, the name of a 
small bird, and no doubt Finchley 
obtained its name from being the 
lea, or grassland, where finches were 
caught or seen in large numbers.' 


\\fHEN is a fish like an airman 
When it rises and takes a fly. 

0 0-0 

Dropping His Pennies 



Xu E' bat, you know, sleeps upside 
down— 

A habit which is funny ; 

And that*s the reason, Brownies say, 
He loses all his money! 

.0 0 0 

Buried Rivers 

The names of five rivers are buried 
in.thefollowingsenter.ee. Can 
you find them ? 

The deaf and dumb girl began 
gesticulating with a message, and 
her delivery was ever neat, with 
graceful pose in every attitude. 

Solution next week 

.. s'. □ s- 

Why did the apple peel ? 

■ Because it saw the Brussels 
sprout. 

0-0 0 

An Unequal Contest 

An excitable young Frenchman 
saw a newspaper article in 
which an anecdote against him was 
told,', so, thinking he had been 
publicly-insulted, he rushed off to 
the offices of the newspaper and in 
a theatrical manner challenged the 
writer of the article to a duel. • 

■ At first the proposal was scorned/ 
but when the young man'persisted 
the journalist decided to administer 
a lesson on the folly of duelling. 
He. said he would accept the chal¬ 
lenge on, condition that he had the 
choice of weapons and place. The 
young man assented to this. 

On the appointed day they met/ 
and the journalist led the way to 
an old dry well. 

“ Now, my young friend,” he 
said, “ I will lower you to the 
bottom of this well, where you will 
find a heap of stones. I remain 
here .at the top with another heap 
of stones/and we will simply throw 
them at one another.” 

But the -young man decided to: 
cancel the- duel. ; 

0 □ 0 

A Curious Word 

gEHOLD a word of letters three, r 
So little nothing less can be. ■ 
Add but one-letter to my store— 
Start not—Tm poorer than before. 

Solution next week 
S' 0 S' 

What is the difference between 
an impecunious man and a 
feather bed ? 

One is hard up, and the other is 
soft down. 

000 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
How Many Stairs ? Twenty-three 
: - What Are We ? 

The vowels a, e, i, o, u 
Do You Live Here ? Sandwich 


Jacko Acts as Guide 

“ I have something to tell you,- Jacko,” said his father. 

* Jacko looked nervous. He was wondering which of his 
pranks had been found out. 

“ We. are going to have a paying guest,” continued his 
father^-" a foreigner about your age. His parents want; 
him to learn the language and, the customs of the'country. 
Now, ypu must be very nice and help him ail you- can.” 

. “ All right. Pater,” said Jacko, quite pleased at the idea of 
patronising someone. ' ; 

When the paying guest arrived he proved to be an earnest¬ 
looking little fellow in spectacles'. He wore a sailor suit, a 
funny cap something like a porter’s,:socks, and button boots. 
Jacko took a dislike to his get-up-at once. Soon he was tired 
of . his questions, too. The boy/ whose name was Tou-Tou, 
simply thirsted for information.' 

- “ How -you call this ? ” he asked at every moment. - 

■ One day of it was quite enough for Jacko. 

The next morning they both got up too early for breakfast. 

“ We make a walk ? ” suggested Tou-Tou. “ Then you tell 
me what call things.” 

Jacko agreed. It was one long cross-examination. 

“ How you call? ” Tou-Tou would .say, pointing. 

“ House,”. Jacko would reply. - i, 

“ In my country much better,” Tou-Tou would say,'whicli. 
made Jacko angry. • 

When he had said this about houses’ pavements, steps,- 
charwomen and milkmen, Jacko exclaimed: 

■“ Why don’t you stay in your.country, -then ? ” 

“ Want to learn,” replied Tou-Tou. “ How you call that ? ” 

It was the Town Council’s big'dust-cart and fine bay' horse. 



“ Give me ride ! ” cried Tou-Tou. “ Must! ” 


Two men were just coming from an area, where they had re¬ 
placed a dust-bin. 

“ Oh,” said Jacko sarcastically; “ that’s the Mayor’s coach.” 

But Tou-Tou took him seriously. “ Strange! ” he said gravely.- 

“Yes,” said Jacko, keeping up'the joke. “ Once a year 
he has to drive round the town, humbly dressed, and in this 
old cart. It’s to keep his pride down; He usually does it 
early, because there’s a custom that if anyone asks him for a 
ride he must take them home and invite them to the banquet.” 

“ Interesting custom ! ” exclairped Tou-Tou, his eyes beaming 
behind his spectacles. And he set off across the road/ - 

“ Hi! " called Jacko in alarm.' • : . 

“ Must learn,” replied Tou-Tou, And, going up to the dustman, 
he said : “ You give me ride.” ... 

“ Hull ? " granted the astonished dustman. 

“ Give me ride! ” cried Tou-Tou: “ Must! ” 

“ I’ll 'give you a ride ! " roared the man, seizing him by . the 
arm. He' bent down, and swung Tou-Tou over his shoulders. 

A cloud-bf- ashes rose from the-cart, and poor Tou-Tou-fell 
headlong among, cinders, tins, ancT other rubbish! 

Jacko had' a-painful interview 'with his . father that, night. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

Helping the Convicts 

The State of' New. York - has 
been making a very interesting 
experiment with the prisoners 
in' the great prison at Sing Sing- 

Over thirty convicts have, 
been taking a - university course 
under the tuition of professors 
of Columbia University.- His¬ 
tory, literature, French, Ger¬ 
man, philosophy, navigation, 
and agriculture were among the 
subjects studied, and the exper¬ 
iment has been so successful 
that it is to be repeated .this 
year on a larger, scale. . . 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Pour Venir en Aide aux 
Formats 

L’Etat de New York vient de 
fairej une experience, tres in- 
teressante sur les detenus de la 
grande prison de Sing Sing. . 

Plus de trente formats ont 
suivi un cours universitaire sous 
la direction de professeurs de 
I’Universite de Colombie. I.’liis- 
toire, la litterature, le frangais, 
l’allemand, la philosophie, la 
navigation, et l’agriculturc 
etaient art riombre des sujets 
Studies, et ^experience a si bien 
reussi qu’elle doit se renouveler 
cette annee sar une plus vaste 
echelle. 


Ta'es Before Bedtime 

Forget-Me-Nots 

It was tea-time. Toast, straw- 
berry jam, and iced cakes! 

Everyone was very jolly. 
Suddenly Mother looked up and 
said“ Oh dear! Oil d-e-a-r! ” 

“ -What ever’s the matter ? ” 
asked Daddy. 

* “T .have forgotten to put in 
the forget-me-nots. I am sorry. 
I love them so much ! ” 

" Well, can’t you put them 

in tomorrow- Oh no, I had 

forgotten that we’re going away 
so early in the morning.” 

“I am sorry I forgot’them,” 
Mother said again. “ I can’t 
think how I did.” 

Tea was over, and the child¬ 
ren in bed. Molly slipped out 
and across to Jane. 

“ I ' say,” she whispered, 
“ let’s buy some forget-me-not 
seeds in the morning, and put 
them in for Mummy. They’ll 
be coming up by the time she 
comes home.” 

Jane sat up. ", Oh, Molly,” 
she said, “ what a good idea! 
Oh, nip, there’s someone coming 
upstairs! ” ' 

Molly flew back, and only 
just in time. It was Mother 
coming to kiss’them good-night. 

The next day she and Daddy 
went away. They were going 
for quite.a long time, and no 
one felt very happy, but the 
thought of forget-me-not seeds 
made it easier for the girls. 

As soon as they had waved 
good-bye they set off for the 
shops and bought the . seeds, 
and then they went home and 
planted them. And as soon as 
they were planted and watered 
they began to. watch for them 
to grow. 

But that was not quick work, 
and they had to be patient. 
It was not easy, but they 
managed fairly well, and at 
last the glorious day arrived 
When ■ Mummy and Daddy 
camehome again, and were 
taken round the garden. 

■Where they had put the 
seeds were pretty little green 




"S,\ n r 






They planted the seeds 

plants. They all stopped in 
front of them, and Mother 
stooped down. 

“ Why, what ever are these ? ” 
she asked. “ What ever can the}? 

be ? I don’t remember-” 

She looked round, puzzled. 

Molly and Jane were smiling. 

“ Forget-me-nots,” they said. 

“ Forget-me-nots ? But I 
forgot to plant them.” 

“But we didn’t,” the children 
said ; and Mother said : 

. “ Oh, you darlings ! ” 
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MONKEYS IN DISGRACE • TRAIN ON A LONDON ROOF • GOLD FROM THE SEA 
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A Basket-work Boot—This clever representation of an Army boot 
in basket-work was made by Mr. B. T. Sorrell, a basket-maker, 
as a'memento of his career in the Army, and Is reproduced here 
by the courtesy of the Worshipful Company of Basket-makers 


The Lion of Ur—A lion's head discovered 
at Ur, where excavations are now going 
on, and where many treasures 4000 
years old have been brought to light 


Monkeys in Disgrace—These monkeys are in disgrace at the London Zoo, where there is a 
special enclosur j for monkeys which misbehave. They are sent here till they mend their ways 


Getting Ready for the Crab Season—At Penberth, Cornwall, the fishermen are getting ready 
for the coming crab season, and are busily engaged in making crab pot3, as shown here 


A Fine Flight of Aeroplanes—A fine flight of aeroplanes seen recently 
.at San Diego, California, where much of the American practice 
flying takes place owing to the excellent weather conditions which 
almost ' invarably prevail there and which assist the airmen 


The Train on the Roof—A big London store has recently established a steam train on its roof 
as an attraction for children,who are able to take real rides round and round in the trucks 


Gold from the Bottom of the Sea—Gold from the sunken liner Laurentic, off the north of Ire¬ 
land, being loaded into a lorry by bluejackets. Already nearly £1,500,000 has been brought up 


Supper-time on the Poultry Farm—The birds on a poultry farm are always ready to follow 
their mistress at meal times, and they become very noisy when they see the food ready. 
On some farms the ducks get to know the voice of their attendant, and will run when called 


Doorkeeper of the Temple — A quaint figure found in the ruins of a temple at Ur of the Chaldees,. 
Abraham’s birthplace. It is supposed to represent the doorkeeper of the temple. This 
photograph and the one of the lion’s head are given here by the courtesy of Dr. R. H. Hall 

































